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~ Tue Lost Worp 


HE word of the wind to the aspens 
I listened all day to bear; 

But over the bill or down in the swale 

He vanished as | drew near. 


I asked of the quaking shadows, 
I questioned the shy green bird; 

But the falling river bore away 
The secret | would have heard. 


Then I turned to my forest cabin 
In a clove of the Kaaterskill; 

And at dead of night, when the fire was low, 
The whisper came to my sill. 


Now I know there will haunt me ever 
That word of the ancient tongue, 

Whose golden meaning, half divined, 
Was lost when the world was voung. 


I know | must seek and seek tt, 

Through the wide green earth and round, 
Though I come in ignorance at last 

To the Place of the Grassy Mound. 


Yet it may be I shall find it, 
If | keep the patience mild, 
The flexible faith, the open heart, 
And the calm of a little child. 


} 

-. 
Written for The Congregationalist by ee, 
BLISS CARMAN \ 
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The Hope of 


Immortality. 
By the Rev. J. C. WELLDON, 


Head Master of Harrow School, Translator of 
Aristotle's Ethics, Politics, etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The substance of an argument put forward in the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1896; in part scholarly, in 
part popular, a serious contribution to theological 
thought upon one of the greatest of subjects. 


The Divine 


Immanence. 


An Essay on the Spiritual 
Significance of Matter 


By J. R. ILLINGWORTH 


Author of 
“ Personality, Human and Divine,” 
“ University and Cathedral Sermons,” etc. 
Cloth. 16mo, $1.50. 

“As an exposition and interpretation of the sub- 
jects of which it treats it is unsurpassed by any 
volume written in English during the present 
decade. We strongly urge, especially upon all 
Christian ministers and teachers, its careful study.” 
—AMORY H. BRADFORD, in Book Reviews. 


Persephone 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By CHARLES CAMP TARELLI, 
White Parchment, 16mo, $1.25. 


A dainty volume in white and gold, containing the 
work of a new poet, notable for a rare power of ex- 
pression, and the almost equally rare quality of hav- 
ing something to express. 


NEW SUMMER NOVELS. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Two volumes, cloth, 82.00. 





“The conduct of the story is masterly.”’—The 
Times. 
“It is a sad story, but an absorbing one. It was 
after two o’clock in the morning 
Mrs. Ward’s when I finished it, but I could 
New Novel. not lay down the book ubtil I 
knew how such differences could 
be settled.” — JEANNETTE L. GILDER, in The 
Tribune, Chicago. 


The Forest Lovers. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Cloth, 12moe, $1.50. 


“ This work, for any one of several selid reasons, 
must be regarded as of very unusual interest.”— 
JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


“With its life and swing, its 
humor and its charm... it isa 
racy, enchanting book.’’— The 
Telegram, Providence. 


The Pride of Jennico 


BY 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
Cloth, 12mo, 81.50. 


“Those who have read the 
charming romance must have 
been struck with its dramatic 
force as well as with its dash 
and brilliancy.”’— The Times, 
New York. 


3d Edition 
in Press, 


Gth Edition 
in Press. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


. 








THE CONGREUGSATIONALIST 


Education 
—— President Gates of Amherst College has 
written from England to the trustees tender- 
ing his resignation, to take effect at the end of 
his year’s leave of absence. 


—— Commencement exercises of Eells Acad- 
emy, Colville, Wn., were held June 9, 10. The 
work of the year has been satisfactory. Friends 
in the State subscribe $500 for the running 
expenses, which they desire to contribute in 
the name of the C. E. Society. 


—— That will be a very interesting Histor- 
ical Pilgrimage next Saturday to the King 
Philip country under the auspices of the Old 
South Historical Society. Last year 600 per- 
sons, the majority of them pupils and teachers 
of Boston High Schools, visited together the 
homes of Whittier. It is expected that twice 
that number will be of the party this year. 
The King Philip country is the neighborhood 
of Mount Hope, R.I. Tickets for the trip are 
on sale at the Congregational Bookstore. 


—— Lasell Academy’s Commencement in- 
cluded a musical concert, the banquets, the 
baccalaureate by Rev. A. B. Kendig, D. D., 
in the Auburndale Congregational Church, 
the graduation of twenty-six young women, 
the class exercises and the Senior reception. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore delivered the Com- 
mencement address, and the luncheon on the 
lawn followed. An interesting announce- 
ment was of the gift to the academy by the 
Graduating Class of a memorial hall, to be 
three stories high and to cost $25,000. 


—— At Chadron (Nebraska) Academy’s Com- 
mencement, June 5-9, Pres. D. B. Perry of 
Doane College preached the baccalaureate 
sermon, and Rey. A. E. Ricker gave the ad- 
dress to the students. The reception was 
largely attended by students and citizens, 
Principal W. C. Rhoades was toastmaster, and 
speeches were made by prominent citizens. 
The athletic club had a successful field day, 
closing with a banquet. The Commencement 
oration in the Opera House was by Rev. F. A. 
Warfield of Omaha. It was full of encourage- 
ment, inspiration and suggestion, and fit- 
tingly closed a week of good things. 


—— Atlanta University, at the close of its 
college and fiscal year, faces a deficit of about 
$7,000 in current expenses. President Bum- 
stead has been prostrated by sudden, though 
it is hoped only temporary, illness. Several 
friends of the university, who have been ac- 
customed to give liberally to its support, have 
died. Failure to meet its deficit will involve 
peculiar hardship to the instructors, may per- 


manently cripple the work and detract from | 


the results which ought to be realized from its 
twenty-nine years of preparation for the equip- 
ment of men and women to be leaders of their 
race. Atlanta has furnished many educated 
teachers scattered now throughout the South. 


It has sent its students and graduates into | 
many fields, where they are doing service of | 
the highest value. It has an able faculty and | 


has entered on extensive work in industrial 
training. At this crisis it seems as though its 
friends would not suffer it to fail through lack 
of timely help. Contributions may be sent to 


Mr. Francis J. Garrison, 4 Park Street, Boston. | 





Don’t hang a dismal picture on the wall, 


and don’t daub with sables and glooms in| 


your conversation.— Emerson. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








Opposite Grace Church. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 





** There is an atmosphere of home comfort and:hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 
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Our Warships 


are splendidly illus- 
trated in the July “St. 
4 Nicholas” from a series 
of remarkably well- 
taken photographs of 
the A/aine, Jowa, Mas- 












sachusetts, Indiana, 
Texas, New York, 
Brooklyn, Columbia, 


ii | Minneapolis, Vesuvius, 
| etc.,etc.,andinthesame } 
number Lieut. Philip 


: ALE wh \\ Andrews, U. S. N., 

J 7 N writes of “ Ceremonies 
q ! ae and Etiquette of a 
NY Man-of-War.” 4 


E 
2 THE SUMMER NUMBERS 
OF “ST. NICHOLAS” $ 


will contain much that has to do with inter- 
esting phases of the Spanish-American war. 

An expert account by a naval officer of 
the power of the big guns and the trusty 
armor of our vessels will have unusually 
fine illustrations, and there will be a story 
of an amusing adventure in the Philippine 
Islands. The student of nature will be 4 
especially interested in a clear explanation 
of the origin and course of the great ocean 
storms with which men-of-war have to 
@ reckon. 

A historical article in the July “St. ¢ 
Nicholas” is devoted to the services of 
Benjamin Franklin at the French court 
during our Revolution, and it tells some ¢ 
amusing stories of the sturdy old republi- 
can envoy’s life in Paris. “St. Nicholas” 
is always well filled with whatever bright 
} pens and clever pencils can create for its 
» young (and older) readers. It is an in- 
) fluence broadening beyond all that the 
best-equipped school or the most refined 
home can furnish to boys and girls. 


FOR $1.00 


we will send to any address the numbers of 
“St. Nicholas ’’ from May to October, in- 
clusive —no better vacation reading can be 
4 had. The Century Co., Union Square, N.Y. 


~~ 
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JUST OUT Sorat unanse 
for the Sunday Schoo 
By Rev. ROBERT Lowry and IRA D., SANKEY. 
| This new collection contains 232 pieces, the produc- 
| tions of over 100 prominent hymn writers. 
The best Sunday School song book offered. 
$30 per 100 by express; BSc. each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 














| 
| The Congregationalist’s Publications. 
Pade We SE 


A Prayer in Time of War 


| Wehave reprinted from our issue of 12 May 


| the Prayer for Use in Time of War, in two 
| sizes. 

Leaflet form, 100 copies, 25 cts., postpaid. 
In large type on card, for use in church or 
private devotions. 

1 cent each; 100 copies, 75 cts., postpaid. 


| Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
: Boston. 








Religious Notices 
| ligt and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of minisi-: s, 
| ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








A CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR would be pleased to 
supply the pulpit in a hill or shore town of New England 
dur my ee month of August for the use of the parson- 

e. Testimonials of qualifications furnished. Address 
“Supply,” Congregational House. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gilts 
for Whitman College shoul1 be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Lb nary ox, 2 Linden St., Worcester, M: ss., 
or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; 

penesieg houses in | seapo 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgol vessels ; 
ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


e . 
tributions to sustain its work are solicited, a ~ 





remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
the main office of the society at New York. 
qaum % Biwati President. 
w.. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston, on saree dates, from 
June 29 to October 4, isds, f 


53 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five to Nineteen Days to tne Principal Resorts of 
New England, Canada and New York, including 
Saratoga, Lakes George and Champlain, and 

Ausable Chasm. 

— White, Adiren ack and Green Moun- 
tains. 

Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, Mont- 
veal, Quebee and the Saguenay. 
Bagge Spring, Mt. esert and Moosehead 
ak 

The Maritime Provinces. 


June 23, and July 7 and 21. The Great Lakes, 
Alaska t and the. Yellowstone Par 

June 23, and July 7 and "21, and August 30. 
Teeowsese — tours. 

June 16, and July 7. Yellowstone Park, Utah, 
Colorado and the Trand: oer eee. 

——_ 2 and 23. Around 

August 30. ee Park, the Wastawest, Cali- 
fornia rand Colo’ 

Separate Seton presents: conducted tours, 
individual railroa nd steamship tickets, with 
sleeping and parlor car reservations, state- 
rooms, etc. Intormation cheerfully given. 

(Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opp. School St., Boston, Mass 





1000 Miles 
of Comfort 


Are secured by travelers who use 
the great through trains over the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway, between the cities of 
of Chicago, Boston and New York. 
A route widely celebrated for the 
safety, comfort and care of its 
patrons, fast trains, punctual service 
and splendid equipment. Send for 
free copy of ‘‘Book of Trains’’ to 








A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


Qooccccccccccoooccccooooosocoocs 





















Ir YOU ARE 
ogKInc UP 


TRIP 






firenpurc R.R. 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or recreation. The appointments of a/first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, bells, steam, Sun- parlor, and 
Promenade on the Roof. Suites with Baths, M asage, 





Russian an 

Treatment. Adirondack Air, SARATOGA waters, Bicycle 
‘ths, Soermmments, Entertainments, etc. Send for il- 

Pastrated circular 





» ADIRONDACKS. 
WAWBEEK, shuaxicc 
SARANAC LAKE, 
OPEN JULY 1 TO OCT. 1, 
Under New Management. 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS (9 Holes). 


For bookies | address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 
wheek, Franklin Co., NY. 
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Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE §3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

Iv PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





REOEIPTs for subscriptions are roe ened by the date 
of Co pen y folle’ pe subscriber’s address, as 
fe he the paper. th rennin poet pt is wanted 





ABvaRristne Ree op ome agate ime oagh in- 
sertion, 14 lin glinches to 


pape 
READING NOTI leaded Lcearedl, 60 cents per 
line, each ‘Romithe, te 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Council Train. 


The Council Committee on Transportation 
are finally permitted to announce that a rate 
of one and one-third fare has been granted 
from New England and New York points to 
Buffalo, and one fare from Buffalo to Port- 
land. They have selected the Fitchburg, 
West Shore and Nickel Plate Lines to Chi- 
cago, and by these the fare from Boston to 
Portland is $97.55, and from New York $95.55. 

The Wagner Special Train will leave Union 
Station, Boston, at 10.45 A.m., Wednesday, 
June 29, and a Wagner car, leaving New 
York at 12.30 p.m. via West Shore Railroad, 
will be attached to the special at Rotterdam 
Junction at 5.25 p. M. 

Cireulars giving full details of every ar- 
rangement are now ready, and will be sent on 
application to the train manager. 

Among those who have completed arrange- 
ments for the trip are ex-Governor Coffin and 
Mrs. Coffin of Meriden, Ct.; Dr. C. M. Lam- 
son and Mrs. Lamson of Hartford; Mr. G. 
Henry Whitcomb, with wife, daughter and 
two sons, of Worcester; Hon. A. Lyman Wil- 
liston and wife of Northampton; Dr. W. H. 
Davis and son of Newton; S. B. Capen and 
Edward W. Capen, Dr. W. E. Barton, Dr. 
E. E. Strong of Boston; Hon. A. H. Wellman 
and Mrs. Wellman of Malden; Rev. A. Mc- 
Cullagh, D. D., and wife of Worcester; Rev. 
William G. Poor, wife and daughter of Keene, 
N.H.; Mr. C. W. Osgood, wife and daughter, 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; Mr. Guilford Dudley and 
Rev. W. H. Hopkins of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Rev. H. P. De Forest, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
Robert West, Trenton, 0.; Rev. J. S. Ives, 
Stratford, Ct., and many others. 

To prevent delay and perhaps disappoint- 
ment we say that our seven state-rooms on 
the special are all taken. Another car may 
be added later in the week. Berths must be 
secured on or before Saturday, June 25, by 
sending $21 for each to W. J. O’Meara, 306 
Washington Street, Boston. 

Address communications to 


GEO. S. HOUGHTON, 
Train Manager, 
Care of The Congregationalist, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts., BOSTON. 
Or WEST NEWTON, MASS. 





WILLOW! 


CALF. 
) TAKES THE) 
Witsiaay € 


S\ 


* 





THE GENUINE SHOES 
_ HAVE THIS COIN 
GU) AND TAG ATTACHED. 


CO. BOSTON 








IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen ip 


The Congregationalist. 
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Educationai 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera 
tion of the following points in 4 methods: 

Ist. Its special care of healt 

Resident nurse epeeveee Seat; 
abundant food in goc 








diet and exercise; 
variety and well cooked : early and 
long sleep ; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard ; bowling alley and swimming bath ; ; ho regu. 
lar or foreknown examinations, ete. 

2d. Its aan a | planned course of study 
Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of yt. | 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college wor 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies requi ed, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten elec ‘tives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of high schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room) ; personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc. ; comforts 
not stinted 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Milli 
nery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 8500. For illustrated 
catalogue, address (mentioning 7he Congregationalis() 

C. BRAGDON, Principal, 
AUBURNDALE (ten miles from Boston). 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most jhome 
like, > progressive boarding school I ever saw.’ 

Mary J J. Safford D., of Boston said: 
are honestly trying to educate 


and not veneer 
women for life's duties.’ 





MASSACHUBETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
rs. E. P, UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Twelfth year; number limited. For circular ad- 
dress, Mrs. 8. M. D. MERRILL. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. 


For circulars 
BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass An English, French and 
German Home and Day School for Girls, College 
Preparatory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, 
Music, and Special courses. Excellent gymnasium. 
Send for Illustrated Manual. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIY. 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and Optional, Year begins 
Sept. 14, 1898. Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Brad- 
ford, Mass. 





MASSACHU BETTS, SOUTH BY FIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


136th year begins September 14, 
preparation for Harvard, 
nstitute of Technology. 
~ study of English. 
PERLEY L. HORNE 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


1898. Thorough 
Yale and Massachusetts 
Special attention given to 
Bs x idual instruction, $500. 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


64th year begins Sept. 14, °98. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not w ishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, ex- 
tensive grounds. Best home influences, 28 miles from 
Boston, For circular and views address the president, 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., Norton, Mass. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“T believe you | 
young | 
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Ivory Soap, because of 
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its purity, its quick profuse 


lather, its easy rinsing quality and the smooth pleasant 
sensation it leaves, is the favorite soap for the bath. 


WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
“just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, 











lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“‘Ivory’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
eres tees Ces mes oe 
Educational | Educational 





VERMONT 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. | 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 
Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough training in 
the essentials of a good, practical education. Deserv- 
ing students may receive free room rent in the 
Acadeiny dormitories. For catalogues and informa- 
tion apply to D. Y. Comstock, M. A., Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. Six 
important buildings added since 1872. For Cata- 
logue — a Se ATI address 

HARI . AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


New ere Military Academy, 


West Lebanon, N. H. Among New Hampshire bills, 
overlooking panies River, amid fine groves 
and a bracing climate. Large, airy building, perfect 
sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation for any 
college and governmentacademies. Full commercial 
course—business law, stenography and typewriting. 
Terms low. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1898. For 
circular address MAJOR B. F. Hyatt, A. M., Princi- 
pal. 








NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


Fer @ NDAIGUA, N.Y. 
23d ont eieees Sept. ng scertineate admits op seoting 

Colleges. Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec 

tures. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Ainbert) Principal. 








NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Academic and College tory Courses. Circular 
ves full goapare. MUEL W. Buck, A. M., 
‘oughkeepsie, N 








CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Ladies. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. 
courses. Superior library, laboratory, 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin., * Hillside,” 





Fine elective 
delightful home. 
Norwalk, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
lirs. and [iss Cady’s School for Girls. 


Finishing and College Preparatory courses of study. 
One hour and a half from New York. 
56 Hillhcuse Avenue, New Haven, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 27th year. Primary, Academic. and 
College Preparatory cuurses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


F 
Academy and Home 10's). 
Academy, 72d year; some, 18th. Noted for successful 
Taocough tesck sad i P eg snd beautiful bo pups. 
uine = utiful home n 
surpassed heaithtei weds. References. 
J. H. HOOT, P Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Mauual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
7o Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 





THEOLOGICAL 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
65th Year Opens 


HARTFORD September 28, 1898. 
Oe .TH EOLOCICAL 
i “Oclaoe Graduates. SEM 1 NARY, 


Full information on appli- 
catl HARTFORD, CT. 


on to 
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Volume LXXXIII 


The Army Christian Commission has located a 
number of tents at the various camps and reports 
that “these tents are crowded with soldiers from 
morning until night, who continually beg our offi- 
cials for reading matter.” In response we have 
offered to furnish The Congregationalist for d’stri- 
bution. Mr. Moody expresses his appreciation of 
our proposal. We are assured that a large number of 
copies each week would be welcomed with grateful 
appreciation; hundreds in each of the army camps 
could be used to advantage. The proprietors of 
the paper therefore ask the co-operation of its sub- 
scribers, and offer to furnish copies to the army 
camps at the lowest wholesale rates, placing them 
in the hands of those who will see that they are 
properly distributed. We will personally double all 
amounts received for this purpose. As will be seen 
by the paragraph below, the Prayer in Time of War 
is being used in the army with much satisfaction. 
We shall be glad to send to the camps copies of this 
prayer on the same terms as above stated. All 
amounts received will be acknowledged in the 
paper under the heading Army Literature Fund. 








nity come to a Christian to do 
valiant service for his great Cap- 
tain as in the army. His witness there 
for Christ counts on every hand. It keeps 
- before men away from home, fighting for 
their country, exposed to constant dan- 
gers, all things which make the strongest 
appeal to manliness. <A brave soldier is 
twice the hero when he devotes his life, 
not for his native land only, but to ac- 
complish all that for which Jesus Christ 
his Saviour died. Many such men are in 
our army, and they take without hesita- 
tion and with enthusiasm the duties to 
which they are called as Christian men. 
A letter from one of these men is before 
us. He is a captain of artillery, Pennsyl- 
_ Vania Volunteers, a son of Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt of Massachusetts. Writing for 
copies of The Congregationalist’s Prayer 
in Time of War, he adds: 

The prayer I find very satisfactory and com- 
forting, and one that I shall be glad to use in 
the service with my command which I hold 
regularly on Sunday morning. No chaplain 
or medical officer is attached to our Light Bat- 
tery and there is no chaplain in our Artillery 
Brigade, and such services as are held have 
to be conducted by the commanders of the or- 
ganizations themselves. We have had ever 
since going into camp, April 27, services regu- 
larly every Sunday morning. My men have 
enjoyed them and I have found them helpful 
in keeping the proper respect for religious 
matters among the men of my command, and 
I am glad to report that they are not only 
efficient soldiers but seriously-minded enough 
to enjoy Sabbath services. 


Roar: does so inv; ting an opportu- 


The recent dedication of two more 
town library buildings—that at North- 
field, Mass., the gift of Mr. E. F. Dickin- 
son, of Fitchburg, and that at Kingston, 
N. H., the gift of Mr. J. Howard Nich- 
ols, of this city—reminds us of the many 
other such buildings already to be seen in 
our country communities, and of the im- 
portant secondary work which they are 
doing. Apart from their principal ob- 
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ject—the promotion of intellectual cul- 
ture—such attractive and often excep- 
tionally handsome structures do a great 
deal to educate the public taste in re- 
spect to architecture and house decora- 
tion. They usually illustrate a simpli- 
city and a dignity externally and a con- 
venience and a beauty within which do 
not fail to make wholesome impressions. 
Whatever thus tends to check preten- 
tiousness and sham stateliness works 
helpfully, even if indirectly, in harmony 
with Christianity. 


We wish that every State had an inter- 
denominational commission like that of 
Maine, which held its annual meeting at 
Auburn a few days ago. It has done 
more to promote real Christian unity in 
that State, we believe, than all the pro- 
posals and resolutions of denominational 
bodies on that subject during the last 
decade. We hope the new statement of 
the objects, history and work of this com- 
mission, soon to be issued, will have wide 
circulation and lead to practical results. 
That representatives of five denomina- 
tions, without authority, can so advise in 
cases of local competition of churches 
that their advice is usually heeded, and 
even when not heeded is generally ap- 
proved by public sentiment, is a long 
step toward doing away with the evils of 
sectarianism. It is not easy to persuade 
even generous and consecrated men to 
give their money to pull down one church 
in order to build up another in the same 
community. President Hyde puts the 
whole matter in a sentence when he says: 
“When home missionary bodies can ap- 
peal directly and honestly to the Christian 
business men of the country on this 
Christian business basis of co-operation, 
then, and not before, there will flow into 
their treasuries all the money they can 
wisely use.”” We learn that the General 
Convention of Vermont last week took 
initial steps looking to a commission in 
that State similar to the one in Maine. 


A young man just graduated from 
one of our largest theological seminaries 
preached recently as a candidate of a 
certain church. One of the older mem- 
bers was asked how he liked the morning 
sermon, and made this reply: “It was a 
boy’s sermon, neither good nor bad, but 
it had one sentence in it which showed 
great ignorance or great carelessness. In 
speaking of the work of the Holy Spirit 
he said, ‘Its influence has gone out 
through all the earth.’ A man who is not 
convinced through and through of the 
living personality of God’s Spirit has 
either learned too much of modern ma- 
terialism or not enough of the power of 
God which alone makes preaching fruit- 
ful.” This slip in the use of the pronoun 
was probably carelessness, but a careless- 
ness too often repeated by other Chris- 
tians both in and out of the pulpit. Itis 
God who dwells with men and sanctifies 
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them. His work is the work of a divine 
person, and not that of an abstract prin- 
ciple or a material law. He governs by 
force of an omnipotent will, and not a 
mere outward regulation. 


The annul session of the Congrega- 
tional Union of Canada discussed three 
matters of importance—the size and com- 
position of its delegation to the Inter- 
national Council, the preject of amal- 
gamation with the Congregationalists of 
this country and the prospective Anglo- 
American alliance. With respect to the 
first they decided to send fourteen del- 
egates, one to be chosen from each of 
the four denominational societies and ten 
to be named by the union. The second 
was deferred to another year, as the com- 
mittee charged with responsibility for re- 
porting on the matter had nothing to 
report. With regard to the third the fol- 
lowing significant resolution was adopted: 


That we behold with reverent wonder the 
crumbling of ancient empires and the exten- 
sion of the power and influence of that race in 
which the gospel has most fully developed 
liberty and manhood ; 

That while we sympathize deeply with our 
brethren of the same race, but of another 
allegiance, in passing as they are now doing 
through the agonies of war, and while we 
pray earnestly that these may soon be brought 
to an end, we rejoice exceedingly that a spirit 
of mutual loving kindness has reunited the 
long severed branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
people. We have reason to hope, as we de- 
voutly pray, that as the worldwide interests 
of these two kindred powers assimilate, and 
as their responsibilities to the human race 
are more and more found to be alike, the 
unity of spirit which now prevails between 
them will become more marked. As united 
they are able to impose peace and liberty 
upon the world, and as their disunion would 
obstruct these great blessings, we pray that 
co-operation between them to prepare the 
way of peace and make his path straight may 
become a matter of established agreement and 
compact. 


To this our National Council is sure to 
make adequate and wise reply. 





Make Haste Slowly 


In one of its recent able editorials on 
our war with Spain the London Spectator 
spoke of the United States as a nation 
easily kindled into excitement but whose 
reserve of self-control generally has saved 
it from too reckless action. This is a 
handsome compliment to us, and we be- 
lieve it to be founded upon fact. But our 
nation has been so near to the edge of 
precipitate and mischievous action at 
times, even if nothing worse be true, that 
truly patriotic citizens have had good rea- 
son for the gravest fear. 

It is evident that we are face to face 
just now with another crisis, and one of 


the most significant in our whole history. 


There is serious danger lest the course of 
events developed by the present war may 
sweep us off from our feet. New possi- 
bilities invite us. From some points of 
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view they are tempting. The policy of 
entering into the general politics of the 
world aggressively and influentially has 
many advocates and undeniably offers 
some brilliant promises of advantage. 
The danger is that in an hour of natural 
but abnormal excitement we may take 
steps impossible to be retraced, should 
the future prove us to have been foolish. 

We are not now opposing the so-called 
imperial policy, which urges that we an- 
nex Hawaii, complete our capture of the 
Philippines and retain them, and go on to 
conquer Cuba, Porto Rico and perhaps 
other Spanish possessions, and make them 
in one or another form integral portions 
of ourown Union. Our present purpose 
is rather to urge that whatever course we 
finally decide upon be adopted deliberately 
and cautiously. It isnotime to be swayed 
by impulse. The proposed break with our 
past usage is so pronounced, the perils of 
national expansion in the manner pro- 
posed are so grave, that we cannot safely 
leave them unweighed. 

Now is the time for the sober, thought- 
ful, intelligent body of the American peo- 
ple to assert itself. Wemust not be stam- 
peded in either direction or by any leaders, 
no matter how distinguished. No false 
glitter of patriotism must be allowed to 
dazzle us into losing sight of what true 
patriotism means. Now is the hour for 
common sense, shrewd, hard, dogged com- 
mon sense, which cannot be fooled or 
cajoled or browbeaten, to assert itself. 
Whatever our decision, let it be made 
calmly, intelligently and as in the divine 
sight. Thus only can we reasonably ex- 
pect the Almighty to bless the United 
States henceforth as heretofore. 





The Cambridge Council 


A council called by fhe North Avenue 
Chureh of Cambridge assembled in its 
house of worship, June 14. The council 
was called to assist in ordaining and in- 
stalling William J. Long, Ph. D., as pastor 
of thechurch. The council decided not to 
proceed with the ordination services. We 
should prefer simply to record the fact, 
but the full discussion of the matter in 
the daily press obliges us in justice to 
those concerned to give a more extended 
statement. 

The North Avenue Church, one of the 
most important in our denomination, has 
suffered from peculiarly trying experi- 
ences, ‘and has been for nearly three 
years without a pastor. The call to Dr. 
Long was unanimous. He is a graduate 
of Harvard, class of ’92, and of Andover, 
95. The seminary awarded him the Wink- 
ley fellowship, and he has studied in 
Europe during the most of the last three 
years, receiving the degree of Ph. D. from 
Heidelberg University. He is a thorough 
student, earnest, eloquent, of winsome 
character, as his warm friends in the 
council testified. 

The thirty-four churches invited in- 
cluded many of those most prominent in 
eastern Massachusetts. Twenty-five in- 
dividuals, an unusually large number, 
were also invited. 

Dr. Long, who was in early life a Roman 
Catholic, gave to the council an interest- 
ing account of his religious experience 
and then presented a statement of his 
belief. This he did extemporaneously un- 
der six divisions: authority, ‘the ‘Bible, 
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the person of Christ, the atonement, 
the trinity, eschatology. His statement 
showed that he had studied theology ex- 
tensively and had arrived at positive 
conclusions. It appeared also, and was 
brought out more distinctly in answer to 
questions, that in important respects his 
conclusions were at variance with doc- 
trines commonly held by evangelical 
churches. He declared that he freely re- 
jected whatever in the Bible did not ap- 
peal to his own soul; that he would cut 
out of the Bible, for example, the Song 
of Solomon, some of the Proverbs and 
Psalms; and that he would do this, not 
for himself only, but in his teaching. He 
avowed, positively and without qualifica- 
tion, his belief in the final salvation of 
all mankind. 

With regard to the church whose pas- 
torate he had accepted and to the churches 
with which it is in fellowship, Dr. Long 
was understood by the council to take 
substantially the position of the Outlook, 
that ‘“‘every Congregational pastor is ab- 
solutely free to teach the truth as he sees 
it. To that he is pledged and to nothing 
else.””’ Dr. Long earnestly insisted that 
he must preach what he believed. But 
when he was asked if his belief was in 
accordance with that of the North Ave- 
nue Church, he said in substance that he 
had given the matter no consideration 
whatever; that he did not know that the 
church had any creed; and that he ex- 
pected its belief would be what he should 
preach. The manual of the church was 
presented to him, which stated that the 
church “requires that the public ministry 
of the Word shall accord with”’ its doc- 
trinal basis of faith, giving as that basis 
the closing paragraphs of the declaration 
of the National Council of 1865. 

Dr. Long was not of course able at that 
moment to examine the creed, with which 
he appeared not to have been acquainted. 
But later, while the council was in private 
session, he came in and said that he had 
now read the creed, and that he positively 
rejected its statements referring to ‘‘the 
final judgment, the issues of which are 
eternal life and everlasting punishment.” 

The discussion in the council was tem- 
perate and kindly, occupying nearly three 
hours. The ability and sincerity of the 
candidate were cordially recognized. The 
question which the council faced was sim- 
ply, Could it justify itself to the churches 
of the denomination and to the church 
which sought its advice by ordaining and 
installing one who appeared not to ac- 
knowledge responsibility to represent the 
belief of the church whose pastorate he 
would assume; who had positively avowed 
his disbelief in doctrines commonly held 
by the churches and formally stated by 
the church which had called him? 

The final vote on the question of pro- 
ceeding to ordain Dr. Long was twenty in 
the affirmative and thirty-two in the nega- 
tive. As it was found that two persons 
on the roll were members of the church 
calling the council they were requested to 
refrain from voting. 

So far as appeared no members of the 
council held the positions of the candidate 
to which objection was made. Those who 
voted in the affirmative gave as reasons 
for so voting their personal friendship for 
Dr. Long, their admiration of his Chris- 
tian character and attainments, their hope 
that he would come into harmony with 
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the church and the denomination, their 
sympathy with the church in its peculiarly 
trying position, and their fear lest both it 
and the candidate would suffer harm if 
their action should not be confirmed. The 
majority, while sympathizing with these 
sentiments, believed that they could not 
otherwise discharge the duty for which 
they were called than by voting against 
ordination. All the members realized that 
the decision of the council would have an 
importance extending far beyond the par- 
ties immediately concerned, involving the 
peace and harmony of all the churches. 
We are thankful that the result was 
reached without any divisive spirit; and 
we have reason to know that Dr. Long 
and the church acknowledge the honesty 
and faithfulness of the council, which 
sought and received the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 





The Waste of Irresponsible 
Missions 

The Associated Charities in many of 
our large cities have systematized work 
for the poor, and have secured much 
larger returns for the investments than 
were gained when many independent and 
loosely organized enterprises were main- 
tained by charitable persons with little 
or no knowledge of one another’s work. 
Has not the time arrived when well- 
meaning men and women who carry on 
mission halls in the same way that char- 
ities used to be administered should be 
brought into such organized relations as 
would secure some safeguard against 
waste of effort and money? A vast deal 
of both might be saved and put to better 
uses if Christian workers were united 
under some supervision which would 
distribute these missions wisely in places 
where they would not interfere with one 
another and which would direct their 
efficient maintenance. 

A few evenings since a person who is 
familiar with mission work in all its 
phases strolled through one of the crowded 
thoroughfares of Chicago, on which four 
undenominational missions were located, 
in order to see just how many persons 
were present at each mission and just 
what each is accomplishing. As the even- 
ing was pleasant probably the attendance 
was somewhat less than is sometimes re- 
ported. The four missions visited are all 
within a space of a mile. Two have been 
in existence a number of years and one of 
them has claimed two or three thousand 
converts a year. At the first mission six- 
teen persons were present, including those 
who carry it on; at the second fourteen, at 
the thirdten. The fourth was closed, but 
a young girl said, “It was open last night, 
but not a soul was present.”” Yet the 
streets were full of people, men, women 
and children. At the other three the 
rooms were well lighted, and those having 
them in charge were ready and anxious 
to receive visitors. ‘‘The mills were run- 
ning, but the hoppers were empty.” 

The cost of these missions cannot be 
less than $10,000, probably as much as 
$15,000, a year, enough to run a first-class 
church or provide for a very respectable 
missionary work in a city under some one 
organization. The persons at the head of 
these missions are known as earnest Chris- 
tian workers, but they are responsible to 
no one. They collect money “wherever 
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they can and render such reports as they 
please. There are many missions of this 
kind in most of the large cities. They are 
supported by the gifts of men and women 
connected with the churches of the differ- 
ent denominations. The question forces 
_itself upon us, Is this way of spending 
money wise? Would not far more be ac- 
complished were the money expended 
under the direction of a city mission so- 
ciety? Is there not danger that with the 
withdrawal of a successful worker from 
one of these personal missions the mission 
will lose its hold on the public and that 
the money which has been spent to keep 
it up will be largely lost? It would seem 
as if some way might be discovered to 
unite these scattered missions under re- 
sponsible leadership, prevent their undue 
multiplication and by wise management 
secure results more satisfactory than 
those which now appear. 





Chastening as a Token of Love 


It is hard to believe that love some- 
times deliberately hurts its object. But 
it does. And the love that thus causes 
pain and sorrow is the very highest, pur- 
est type of love. Itis divine love. Itis 
such an intense and sincere love that it 
would rather inflict anguish than fail of 
doing its very best for the beloved one. 
It is too genuine, too strong, too clear- 
eyed not to put foremost the highest in- 
terests of its object. It will not spare 
him in mistaken and fatal kindness. It 
will cut to the quick, doubtless aching 
with sympathy even as he aches with 
pain, rather than fail to remove, if possi- 
ble, those traits which involve peril, if 
not ruin, to the character. 

When the Psalmist said, “It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted,” he 
was not talking cant. He had reached a 
point in his earthly career at which he 
could look back upon the preceding years 
and see them—much as God sees them— 
as a whole. He cauld appreciate the 
danger of the temptations which he had 
met, and the necessity of sharp warnings 
at this point and of actual scourgings 
of the soul at that point, in order to pre- 
vent his straying or to rescue him, already 
strayed, from the way of safety. Sucha 
retrospect of life is granted to each of us 
at times and itis full of instruction. It 
teaches us a tremendous truth, the need 
and use of unhappiness. It does not ren- 
der distress agreeable. But it does draw 
tke worst sting from grief by revealing it 
to be not the blow of a bludgeon in the 
grasp of a foe but the lancet in the hand 
of a wise and tender friend. 

Chastening widens experience, deep- 
ens sympathy, enlarges the range of 
friendship, invigorates character, throws 
the soul back upon God in firmer trust, 
and does a work for the soul so noble 
that, if its own character alone be re- 
garded, the divine love behind it and 
pervading it becomes evident. Blessed 
are they who no longer need to be thus 
assured because their own hearts have 
learned the truth and rest upon it. 





The story goes that Sir John Gladstone, Mr. 
Gladstone’s father, as he increased in wealth 
and social position, like so many other Eng- 
lishmen, felt it important to enter the Estab- 
lished Church, and remonstrated with his 
wife for worshiping at a Dissenting chapel, 
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she being an ardent admirer of Rev. P. J. 
Charrier, a Congregational minister of great 
piety and an excellent preacher, whose chapel 
was near Mr. Gladstone’s birthplace at Liver. 
pool. When Sir John attempted to divert her 
from attendance on the Congregational chapel 
she said, ‘‘I will worship where I can hear 
the gospel preached.” 





Current History 


Progress of the War 

As we go to press news comes of the 
landing at Santiago and Manila of troops 
sent to co-operate with the naval forces, 
upon which hitherto the brunt of the 
war has fallen. The remarkable vigor 
and discipline of the Philippine rebels, 
led by General Aguinaldo, has so over- 
whelmed the Spanish resistance that 
probably a few hours after the landing of 
our troops Manila will fall into the hands 
of Admiral Dewey and his allies. Several 
thousand Spanish troops even now are 
held prisoners of war, and the supply of 
food within the city is scant. General 
Aguinaldo has been so successful in re- 
straining his troops that none of the 
anticipated scenes of rapine and disor- 
der have been witnessed. This, perhaps, 
has disappointed those in Europe, es- 
pecially the Germans, who hoped that 
riots and plunderings within the city 
might afford a pretext for the landing 
of marines, thus raising an issue be- 
tween the United States and the inter- 
vening power which might have compli- 
cated the situation. A second install- 
ment of 3,500 troops sailed from San 
Francisco last week, bound for Manila. 
They will have a somewhat more com- 
fortable passage than those who went 
out on the first expedition, as in the prep- 
aration of the transport vessels used by 
them the officials have profited by the 
blunders made in preparing the first 
expedition. The authorities, finding it 
difficult to procure a sufficient number of 
transport vessels on terms imposed by 
their owners, are proceeding vigorously 
in impressing vessels, the terms to be 
arranged later. 

Just why the small body of marines 
were ordered to land near Guantanamo 
and subjected to the ordeal which they 
have undergone during the last ten days 
is not apparent to the civilian. They have 
been compelled to endure a galling fire 
from bushwhacking Spaniards, and by 
their endurance and courage have reflected 
credit upon the American soldier. Now 
that the regulars are preparing to land, 
their ordeal is about over. The Spanish 
fortifications at Caimanera and Santiago 
have undergone terrific bombardment dur- 
ing the past week, especially those at San- 
tiago, where there can be but little resist- 
ance now to the landing of the American 
regulars from the Spanish artillery forces. 
The bombardment of Santiago has been 
rendered notable by the use of the Vesu- 
vius, which has demonstrated its utility 
as a wholesale destroyer. Its guns have 
hurled dynamite in large charges against 
the forts and breastworks with terrible 
execution. The service rendered by the 
Cuban insurgents led by General Garcia 
has proved to be real and opportune, 
and there is some abatement now in 
the cynical comment of the American 
press on the ingratitude and military in- 
efficiency of the Cuban revolutionists. 
‘There are still signs of friction between 
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General Milesand Secretary Alger. Where 
there is so much smoke of criticism re- 
specting the inadequacy of the War De- 
partment’s machinery for equipping and 
transporting troops, there must be some 
fire of fact. It is to be hoped that Presi- 
dent McKinley will realize that it would 
be a short-sighted, criminal policy for 
him to burden his Administration a mo- 
ment longer than necessary with a head 
of the Department of War who is either 
incompetent or disposed to utilize his po- 
sition to further partisan ends. 

The Annexation of Hawaii 

By a vote of 209 to 91 the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the 15th passed the joint 
resolution authorizing the annexation of 
Hawaii and the assumption of the debt 
of that republic. Speaker Reed was ill 
and not present, but sent word that if he 
had been in the House he would have 
voted against the resolution. Repre- 
sentatives Johnson and Crumpacker ‘of 
Indiana and Wadsworth of New York 
were the only Republicans to vote with 
the minority, while thirty Democrats and 
Populists united with the Republican 
majority in swelling the vote for annex- 
ation. A caucus of the Democrats before 
the vote was taken failed to make the 
issue a party one and the vote shows that 
on this issue, as on so many others, there 
is no harmony among men who prior to 
1896 called themselves Democrats. In 
fact, this vote simply demonstrates con- 
clusively that a process of realignment is 
going on in our politics which makes it 
exceedingly difficult to forecast the fu- 
ture of parties or nation. Mr. Bryan, 
defeated Democratic candidate for Pres- 
ident, opposes the annexation of Hawaii 
or any other outlying islands of the sea, 
Mr. Olney, ex-Secretary of State, believes 
that the time for us to assume respon- 
sibilities and duties to other and alien 
peoples has come. Mr. Reed, Speaker of 
the House, is strenuously opposed to im- 
perialism or extension of territory. The 
majority of his Republican colleagues in 
the House now are apparently in the 
mood where, as one of them says, ‘‘they 
would annex the Sahara desert if they 
had achance.” Senators Lodge, Chandler 
and Frye represent those New Eng- 
landers who would annex Hawaii and 
retain all captured Spanish possessions. 
Senators Morrill and Hoar represent New 
Englanders who oppose such action, 
although Senator Hoar will not vote 
against Hawaiian annexation, believing 
that the events of the war have made it 
justifiable as a war measure. Whether 
the joint resolution will pass the Senate, 
where debate has already begun, cannot 
be predicted with accuracy. Opponents 
of the scheme are disposed to filibuster 
and force an adjournment before action 
is taken. But it is more than probable 
that the resolution will pass. 

‘Thou Shalt Not Steal’’ 

Rev. Dr. S.-C. Swallow, candidate for 
governor of Pennsylvania, standing on 
the platform “Thou shalt not steal,’ 
charges two officials of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, who had over- 
sight of the fitting of the church in Har- 
risburg for the use of the legislature after 
the burning of the State Capitol, with 
collecting from the State for lumber used 
at the rate of $55 per thousand feet, while 
the men who furnished the lumber to them 
received from them only $24 per thou- 
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sand feet. This shows how servile an 
imitation of Spanish methods our Amer- 
ican machine politicians can produce. 
It is by precisely such methods that 
corrupt officials have drained Spain’s 
treasury dry and brought Spain to her 
present plight. Patriots at home must 
see to it that while the army is conquer- 
ing Spain abroad the thieves at home are 
detected and punished. A still more 
alarming statement by Dr. Swallow is 
that he brought this matter of excessive 
overcharge to the attention of the attor- 
ney general of Pennsylvania and that 
gentleman paid no attention to it. Yet 
Pennsylvania has within it the ‘‘Cradle 
of Liberty,”’ multitudes of churches, a 
score of colleges and a fair share of that 
exterior veneer which we call Christian 
civilization. 
Great But Not Famous 

Some of the world’s truest benefactors 
are comparatively humble men, who have 
no desire for fame and are content to drop 
out of prominence as soon as they have 
done what they thought ought to be done. 
But the public debt to them should not be 
forgotten. The recent death of Mr. Sam- 
uel Plimsoll in England recalls the hon- 
orable fight which he carried on some fif- 
teen or more years ago during several 
parliamentary sessions until his persist- 
ence resulted in a law prohibiting the 
overloading of British ships. It required 
a visible load-line to be painted upon the 
hull of a ship after an official survey, and 
no ship could be loaded so as to sink that 
line out of sight. Before his victory hun- 
dreds of ships and many more hundreds of 
lives had been lost by overloading, and it 
was freely charged that unseaworthy ships 
often were sent to sea heavily insured 
and on purpose to be lost. Mr. Plimsoll 
changed all that and, although little has 
been heard of him lately, seafaring Eng- 
lishmen and their wives and children will 
not soon forget him. 


Affairs Abroad 

Payment by the United States to Great 
Britain of the award of the Bering Sea 
Tribunal for damages done the Canadian 
sealing interests has contributed to the 
bettering of relations between the three 
nations concerned. The commission, rep- 
resenting Canada and the United States, 
which will meet in Quebec, July 15, em- 
powered to agree upon a basis for the 
settlement of all questions in dispute be- 
tween the two Powers, will be one of the 
most important similarly constituted 
bodies ever assembled, if, as the result of 
its deliberations, there comes an end to 
the not altogether creditable chronic at- 
titude of veiled hostility of the past. 
Much aiso will be done to cement to- 
gether the fraternity of English-speaking 
peoples which all men of vision now fore- 
see. The agreement between Great Brit- 
ain and France respecting the partition 
of territory along the Niger relieves the 
tension between those Powers, and is 
creditable alike to the Marquis of Salis- 
bury and M. Hanotaux. The downfall of 
the Meline ministry in France was not 
unexpected, and at once creates a grave 
crisis, the outcome of which no one can 
predict. The apathy and listlessness of 
the French masses toward their parlia- 
mentary and executive institutions, and 
their seeming entire willingness to per- 
mit venality to run riot in journalism, 
politics and the administration of justice, 
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at the same time that the professional 
military class increases its grip upon all 
departments of administrative activity, is 
a fact that fills the admirers of France in 
Great Britain and on the Continent with 
foreboding. Thus far President Faure 
has been unable to induce any one to as- 
sume the responsibility of creating and 
leading a responsible ministry. The first 
elections in Germany for members of the 
new Reichstag indicate Clerical and So- 
cialist gains and the likelihood of an al- 
liance similar to that so conspicuous 
elsewhere on the Continent, notably in 
Belgium and Italy, where conservative 
clericals and radical agnostics unite te at- 
tack and suppress, if possible, the Liberal 
party and prevent social reforms under 
the guidance of meliorists and rational 
opportunists. The resignation of the Ru- 
dini ministry in Italy after a brief tenure 
of power is a sign of the gravity of the sit- 
uation there, where the dynasty itself isin 
danger of assault, as every village has its 
open or concealed foes to the established 
order. There, as in Spain and France, 
the Latin races are revealing the deplor- 
able need of leaders with conscience and 
incorruptible patriotism. Revolting and 
reacting from ecclesiastical tyranny and 
intellectual servitude to embrace anarchy 
and agnosticism, the Italian and French 
peoples are decaying for lack of the sane, 
self-respecting, God-fearing, intelligent, 
moral, middle-class population which con- 
trols the destinies of the great essentially 
Protestant Teutonic Powers, Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States. 


China’s Awakening 

Let it not be thought that our Amer- 
ican college students are the only ones 
alert to the profound changes in interna. 
tional and national policy that are being 
made so swiftly in these last years of the 
century. Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, writing 
from Tung-Cho, China, to his colleagues 
on the American Board staff of secre- 
taries, tells of listening to orations at the 
Commencement of the North China Col. 
lege and Academy at Nan-tie, in which 
the young Chinese discussed such ques- 
tions as these: How Can China Become 
Equal to Western Nations? How Can 
China Become Strong? The Partition of 
China. Dr. Smith comments thus upon 
this fact: “It is as if patriotism, which 
is almost extinct, were reviving under 
the breath of Christian education, and 
you can almost see a new China rising in 
the midstof stagnation anddeath. These 
subjects are constantly in the young 
men’s minds and conversation. They are 
well informed on our troubles with Spain 
and deeply interested in our favor.” 

After study of the political situation in 
China, based on interviews with veteran 
missionaries and men of affairs, Dr. 
Smith writes that which confirms all that 
we have read in the British and Japanese 
press respecting the situation in China 
and the duties of the United States in 
the premises. He says: 


Here the political situation is uncertain. 
England’s counter stroke to Russia’s occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur, in the occupation of 
Wei-hai-wei, is a great relief. It checks an 
aggressiveness that was becoming oppressive ; 
it opens all northern waters to the commerce 
of the world; it is a step toward the defeat of 
plans for partitioning China. America ought 
to support England in her efforts to save the 
integrity of this land and to keep it open to 
the faith and art and trade of the Western 
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world. It is high time an Anglo-American 
alliance were formed for the protection cf the 
higher interests of Christian civilization all 
over the world. 

NOTES 

The people of Greece are revolting against 
“the spoils system,”’ which has cursed their 
domestic politics, and they are turning to 
King George rather than to any of their fac- 
tional leaders and so-called statesmen to lead 
in the reform. 

The Rhode Island legislature, by re-elect- 
ing Hon. N. W. Aldrich United States sen- 
ator, has insured that State the continued 
service of a legislator of great experience and 
ability. He will have served in the Senate 
eighteen years if permitted to live out the 
new term. 

Mr. Leiter of Chicago and Mr. Hooley of 
London are open for engagements to lecture 
on the Difficult Art of Being Satisfied. As to 
the more abstruse and ethical aspects of their 
careers they do not pretend to be able or 
willing to lecture. It now remains to be seen 
whether St. Paul’s Church, London, will re- 
turn the gold communion service which Mr. 
Hooley gave to it in the days of his flatulent 
prosperity. 

Paul du Chaillu, the veteran traveler in 
tropical climes, advises our soldiers to ab- 
stain from intoxicants. British army officials 
have forbidden the use of intoxicants by all 
soldiers in the Soudan expedition, and the 
British Tommy Atkins bids fair to be a tea- 
drinking warrior in the future. In the face 
of these facts it is not pleasant to read that 
Kentucky distillers are proposing to give and 
send 50,000 bottles of whisky to the American 
soldiers in Cuba when they shall occupy that 
island. 

The call of the Department of the Treasury 
for a loan of $200,000,000 by the plain people 
of this country bids fair to be responded to 
with offers of thricethe sum necessary. Spain, 
on the contrary, has practically suspended 
specie payments, and depends upon the print- 
ing press to create credit. The London Statist, 
surveying the situation, says that formal sus- 
pension of specie payments cannot long be 
delayed, as there now is a note circulation of 
1,318,000,000 pesetas without any coin reserve 
available for its redemption. 

One of the most valuable reports ever issued 
by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor has come from the press. It is a thor- 
ough study of the comparative wages and 
prices in Massachusetts during the period 
from 1860 to 1897. It demonstrates conclu- 
sively that, while the average nominal wage 
within the State in 1897 was somewhat lower 
than it was in 1881, 1872 or 1860, the real wage 
was much higher, owing to the marked de- 
crease in the price of the necessities of life. 
In trades where there has been increase of 
nominal wage, a8 well as actual decrease in 
commodities, of course the bettered economic 
and moral conditions are more pronounced. 


If it proves to be true that Spain has a ship 
at sea which, though nominally a hospital, 
really is a collier; if it proves to be true that 
our fallen dead in Cuba are being barbarously 
mutilated; if Lieutenant Hobson and the 
other members of the crew of the Merrimac 
suffer injury or death, Spain must remember 
that it will all be evidence making more in- 
delible the conviction that the Maine was 
destroyed by Spaniards. And, whether this 
be the effect or not, it will only add to the 
woes of Spain as a nation and Spaniards as 
individuals. It will diminish what little re- 
spect for Spain still survives on the continent 
of Europe, and it will nerve our soldiers and 
sailors to a wrath that will be very human 
and very terrible. 

The infantry arm of the regular army re- 
ceived valuable re-enforcement last week by 
the selection from the ranks of civilians of 195 
young men appointed to serve as second lieu- 
tenants. LEighty-nine are college graduates 
and fifty of them honor men. Forty-eight are 
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now in the volunteer militia service and thir- 
teen are enlisted in the regular army. Many 
of them are men who have shown proficiency 
in military tactics while students in the agri- 
cultural and scientific schools, to which the 
nation for many years has sent instructors in 
military science. Now, the bread that was 
cast upon the waters is returning, in the form 
of intelligent, educated, well-developed young 
men who wish to serve their country perma- 
nently in the profession of arms. Scrutiny of 
the list of appointments reveals a minimum 
of politics and a maximum of reward of merit. 
All credit to the President and those respon- 
sible. 





In Brief 


We may soon know whether or not the use 
of tobacco is asin. The United Presbyterian 
General Assembly has called on the presby- 
teries to vote on that question. 


Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark returns from attend- 
ance upon the British Y. P. S. C. E. Conven- 
tion at Glasgow with glowing accounts of the 
increase of British fraternal feeling for the 
United States during the past year. 


It seems that the use of communion cups at 
the Presbyterian General Assembly was the 
arrangement of the local authorities and was 
not approved by quite a number of the com- 
municants, many of them declining to use the 
cups. 





The answer of a theological student to a 
minister’s question at a recent seminary ex- 
amination may be of homiletical value to a 
wider circle of preachers. Question: How 
does the modern limitation of the sermon to 
half an hour affect the use of material? <An- 
swer: Boils it down hard! 


The late Captain Gridley of the Olympia, 
who fought at the battle of Manila with Ad- 
miral Dewey at his side, closed a letter to his 
wife, written shortly before his death at 
Kobe, thus, ‘‘God bless you all, and give him 
the praise for our safe protection during the 
terrible conflict.”” This is another proof of 
the piety of our naval officers. 





The British papers abound with pleasant 
references to Mr. G. W. Cable and the impres- 
sion he is making in Great Britain as he reads 
from his own literary works. Mr. Albert 
Spicer, M. P., made it possible for many of 
the English Congregational clergy and laity 
to hear Mr. Cable recently in Memorial Hall, 
London. Mingled with the pleasure of the 
hour was pride in the fact that Mr. Cable is 
such a loyal Christian and Congregationalist. 


Rey. M. J. Savage pays this tribute to the 
denomination of which he is one of the most 
conspicuous ministers and which, he says, 
has the most magnificent opportunities : my 
have never known more than one or two cases 
in my life of a Unitarian’s giving enough so 
that it was in the slightest sense of the word 
a self-sacrifice. I never knew of a Unitarian 
man who gave so much that he had even to 
smoke a lower-priced cigar as the result of it.” 


A writer in the Christian Register affirms 
that “the only hope for Unitarianism today” 
is in “ assaulting, with all the strength of our 
convictions, the ancient landmarks of Ortho- 
doxy.”’ This is as true as it is frank. But 
for that Unitarianism would have died long 
ago. It must be admitted that the strength of 
conviction has not been great, and some of 
those ancient landmarks long since ceased to 
be defended, but they are just as valuable for 
target practice. 


Analysis of the report of the treasurer of 
the American Unitarian Association for the 
fiscal year closing April 30, 1898, shows that 
of the total contributions to that denomination 
New England gives about seventy-five per cent., 
the Middle States about twenty-four per cent. 
and the rest of the country a little over one and 
one-half per cent. Of the contributions dis- 
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tributed among Unitarian missions, New Eng- 
land received a little over thirty per cent., the 
Middle States a trifle over nineteen per cent., 
the rest of the country over fifty per cent. 





Under the head of Good News, Dr. E. E. 
Hale in the Christian Register tells as follows 
how he has used Boston’s Brimstone Corner 
to bridge the gulf between Presbyterianism 
and Unitarianism. We do not think it could 
be done with many Congregational churches: 


More than once I have instructed people 
who came to me from the Presbyterian Church 
to “take a letter’? to Park Street Church, and 
then take a letter from Park Street Church to 
“any church of Christ,” and they would thus 
be set free in their own consciences. 





As discussion of the project of Anglo-Amer- 
ican co-operation for moral and commercial 
betterment progresses it will be necessary for 
our churches, clubs, conferences and associa- 
tions to provide speakers competent to deal 
with the large question in a large way. Rev. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, by his long 
residence in this country and his thorough 
acquaintance with the history and spirit of 
England, his native land, is particalarly well 
fitted for the important duty, as his recent 
address before the Boston Methodist Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, reported in Zion’s Herald of 
June 15, proves. 





A Congregational church was formed in 
California some time ago whose covenant re- 
quired its members not to vote for any polit- 
ical party which was not openly pledged 
against the saloon. This practically meant 
that the membership was confined to party 
Prohibitionists. The church has collapsed. 
It is provided that the property, a large part 
of which was given by one man, shall go to 
the W. C. T. U. in the event of disorganiza- 
tion. It would have been wiser to have given 
the property to that society in the beginning. 
Any church or body of churches which con- 
sents to become an appendage to any political 
party ought to die and is certain to die. 





A letter—not elegant or chaste in style, but 
eloquent nevertheless—from a New Jersey 
soldier to his sister, in which he said: ‘‘ Tell 
mother that I am so strapped for reading 
matter that if she will buy me a Bible I will 
read it and carry it through the war... . I 
am afraid the Catholics take a great deal more 
care of their lambs than you Protestants. 
There has been no service on board since we 
left New York, though a priest was here one 
day long enough for all the Catholics to eon- 
fess. ... This ship is full of heathen and 
I’ll bet there isn’t a Bible on board ”’ quickly 
made a Baptist church in Camden purchase 
1,000 New Testaments and send them on their 
way to those who needed them. 





A youthful cynic—youthful of course— 
speaking recently in the presence of Captain 
Miller, late commander of the Merrimac, ven- 
tured to question the absolute disinterested- 
ness of Lieutenant Hobson. Captain Miller 
courteously argued with the young man for 
fifteen minutes, endeavering to induce him to 
concede that in this case at least there was a 
youth who acted, not because he wished to be 
considered a hero, but because he loved his 
country and dared to risk death in its de- 
fense. Finding the cynic obdurate Captain 
Miller excused himself from further discus- 
sion with a man of such convictions, and as a 
representative of the United States navy and 
a friend of Lieutenant Hobson’s advised the 
cynic to jump off the dock and drown himself. 
There are two kinds of men with whom it is 
useless to argue—an old fool and a young 
cynic. 


It is not surprising, but nevertheless al- 
ways worth noting, that men who make 
literature or appraise it sooner or later in 
their lives, whatever may be their moral 
character or religious conviction, put on 
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record their admiration for the unsurpassed 
style of the English Bible. The latest critic 
to do so is Frederick Harrison, the Comtist, 
who, writing in the June Nineteenth Century 
on Style in English Prose, says: 


The book which begot English prose still 
remains its supreme type. The English Bi- 
ble is the true school of English literature. 
It possesses every quality of our language in 
its highest form, except for scientific preci- 
sion, practical affairs and philosophic analy- 
sis. It would be ridiculous to write an essay 
on metaphysics, a political article or a novel 
in the language of the Bible. Indeed, it would 
be ridiculous to write anything at all in the 
language of the Bible. But, if you care to 
know the best that our literature can give in 
simple, noble prose, mark, learn and inwardly 
digest the Holy Scriptures in the English 
tongue. 





Current Thought 


AT HOME 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post says that ‘the complete 
collapse of all the pretensions of the present 
Administration to a policy of intelligent re- 
form in the Indian service is now admitted 
by its best friends.”’ 

Caspar Whitney, writing from Tampa to 
Harper’s Weekly, says: ‘‘ Thereason our army - 
took so long getting ready for war is not to be 
attributed to inefficiency of officers or of troops, 
but because the short sighted, indifferent pol- 
icy of Congress had put the army in a condi- 
tion so impoverished that even the most insig- 
nificant country on earth would be ashamed to 
have disclosed it. Absolutely no reserve sup- 
ply has been permitted the army at any time, 
and when war against Spain was declared no 
country was ever less prepared. Taking all 
these well-established facts into consideration 
the accomplishments of the last four weeks 
must be viewed as praiseworthy and extra- 
ordinary. I have taken up this subject for the 
benefit of those who criticise witheut knowing 
whereof they speak. We are spending tens of 
thousands today, whereas we should have been 
spending thousands had the attitude of Con- 
gress toward our army and navy been differ- 
ent.” 

ABROAD 

The Speaker attributes the revolution in 
Italy to the papacy and socialism working 
hand in hand to overthrow the House of Savoy 
and constitutional government: ‘‘ No specta- 
cle so disheartening has been witnessed in 
Europe for many a year. Italy, free, united 
and independent, was the greatest achieve 
ment of Europe during the lifetime of the last 
generation. It is impossible to see that noble 
edifice in imminent danger of collapsing with- 
out being filled with anxiety and pain. The 
worst of it is that all classes seem to have 
contributed to the danger. If the papalists 
have been unscrupulous and vindictive, and 
if the revolutionary mob of Milan has been 
burning to repeat the horrors of the French 
Revolution, it cannot be said that the Italian 
upper classes—the natural guardians of the 
established order of things—have been true to 
their duty.”’ The Italian correspondent of 
the same journal describes the uprising as “a 
natural cataclysm, a tidal wave of sorrow and 
hatred. ... We cannot decide how much to 
attribute to hunger, how much to long accnu- 
mulating discontent, how much to plunder- 
seeking criminality, how much to self-deceiv- 
ing idealism.” 

The British Weekly says: ‘‘ Sunday journal- 
ism is rapidly increasing, and it is no secret 
that two of the most powerful newspaper 
firms in London are preparing Sunday papers 
on the American type. It is no use protesting 
against these developments. What can be 
done to counteract them is to circulate more 
wholesome papers. There are some who are 
always lamenting the journalistic tendencies 
of the age, but who never lift a little finger to 
promote the circulation even of papers they 
approve.’’ 








About forty years ago the Sunday 
school children of America sent out the 
first of the four ships which have in suc- 
cession sailed the Pacific under the name 
of the Morning Star, under the banner 
of the cross, under the stars and stripes. 
Three vessels now constitute the gospel 
navy thus begun, the Morning Star, the 
Robert W. Logan, the Hiram Bingham. 
On the first Sunday of May they were re- 
enforced by the Olympia, the Baltimore, 
the Boston, the Raleigh, the Concord 
and the Petrel, and there is not a mission- 
ary among all the islands of the Pacific 
to whom the news of Admiral Dewey’s 
victory at Manila has not brought the 
thrill of a great new hope. 

The significance, in the present crisis, 
of what missions have done for our good 
name as a nation in the far East is ad- 
monitory. Itis reassuring. It is inspir- 
ing. We have for many years been pro- 
claiming in mission lands the standards 
by which we are now going to be judged. 
The appeal to arms brings us face to 
face with those principles of personal 
character and national integrity with 
which our missions have done so much 
to identify us as a nation. “How will 
this gospel preaching nation behave itself 
when it goes to war?” ‘Did America’s 
mask go to the bottom with the Spanish 
squadron?”’ “Is the great republic really 
different at heart from the military 
despotisms whose protestations of pacific, 
disinterested and beneficent purposes 
have come to be so well understood 
throughout the Orient?’ These ques. 
tions are now in process of being an- 
swered. Nothing, perhaps, has done 
more to raise them, to frame them, to 
make them great and vital and searching 
questions than the contributions which 
our missions have made to our name and 
fame as a Christian people. 

But it is reassuring and inspiring to 
reflect that we have not only delivered a 
message but made a record in mission 
lands. The people of these lands will 
have to forget a good deal before they 
can condemn us. The memory of their 
floods and their famines, their plagues 
and their persecutions will have to be 
wiped out before they will prejudge or 
judge blindly the homeland of the men 
and women who, for the love of Christ, 
have ministered to them in their long 
agonies. The knowledge of American 
Christianity which they have acquired 


in our missionary hospitals and orphan-. 


ages may be for a moment confused, but 
it will not be lost in the smoke of battle. 
We have ground for this confidence in 
the apocalypse of mercy to which the 
battle clouds gave place at Manila, re- 
vealing the victorious admiral devoting 
his best energies to the care of his torn 
and bleeding foes. Who shall say that 
the Olympia and the Morning Star do 
not belong under the same flag? Who 
shall deny the stars and stripes to the 
ship whose glory is the banner of the 
cross? And who shall deny the banner 
of the cross to the ship whose mighty 
armament supports the honor of the 
stars and stripes? They will not be 
swift to do so who have come to know 
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By Rev. L. L. Taylor, Cleveland 


us and our gospel through our mission- 
ary representatives and their work. 

And their understanding of us does 
not stop with what they know of our 
religious teaching and of our philan- 
thropies. What a writer has said of Bul- 
garia is doubtless true of many other 
mission lands—that there are discernible 
at every turn “evidences of acquaintance 
with the principles and practice of free 
peoples.” Another has said that “the 
most zealous advocate of American civil- 
ization could not have done half so much 
for his country abroad as the missionary 
has done.”” This widespread interest in 
our free institutions, which is owing 
largely to American missionaries, can- 
not but have an important bearing upon 
the final issues, the moral issues, of the 
war; and the administrative responsibil- 
ities which may come to us by the for- 
tunes of war in mission fields will be 
vastly simplified by the pioneer work of 
the missionaries. 

The American Board was incorporated 
by the legislature of Massachusetts June 
20, 1812, three days after war had been 
declared with England. The action was 
vigorously opposed by the radical war 
party, and it was completely overshad. 
owed, so far as public interest was con- 
cerned, by the national crisis. But the. 
incorporation of the American Board 
was really an important war measure. 
We may be short of coaling stations on 
the other side of the world, but when the 
final reckoning comes to be made the 
value of the spiritual resources stored up 
through many years of faithful service by 
our missionaries is sure to be recognized. 

The service which American mission- 
aries can now render their country as 
representatives of the best sentiment of 
the American people is apparent. Wild 
voices fill the air. We have our enemies, 
and they are not all of Spanish blood. 
We have a reckless press. The motives 
of a nation are bound to be mixed mo- 
tives, and the baser motives are apt to 
find the readiest expression. But the na- 
tion is sound at heart in this war. It is 
not a war of revenge; it is not a war of 
conquest. Mercy and truth have met to- 
gether, and have sent us forth to the 
battle. But the world finds it hard to 
believe this, and we are told that we are 
giving an exhibition, not of “ humanitari- 
anism in heroics, but of hypocrisy in 
hysterics.” 

We sent Henry Ward Beecher to Eng- 
land during the War of the Rebellion to 
be our interpreter. The service he ren- 
dered then our missionary representa- 
tives can render now. They are where 
they are needed. They already have the 
confidence of multitudes. They are qual- 
ified to serve us in this capacity. The 
Earl of Shaftesbury once said: “I do not 
believe that in the history of diplomacy 
we can find anything to equal the wisdom 
and the soundness of the men who con- 
stitute the American mission. . . . They 
are a marvelous combination of common 
sense and piéty.” That is true, not only 


of the particular mission the great phi- 
lanthropist had in mind, but to a very 
large extent of them all. , 
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Missions and the War With Spain 


We have set out to do great things in 
the sight of the heathen. No nation ever 
had such a tremendous opportunity to 
bear witness, through self-restraint and 
sacrifice, to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
In all reverence, it is like the opportunity 
our Master himself found on Calvary to 
confirm by the shedding of his blood his 
words of peace and his works of mercy. 
May every drop of American blood which 
is shed in this war confirm the words of 
peace and the works of mercy with which, 
through our missionaries, we have labored 
to bless the nations. With these faithful 
heralds and interpreters, if we remain 
faithful, we shall be understood, and it 
will appear as clearly on mission fields as 
elsewhere that our blood has not been 
shed in vain. 

The work of missions calls for renewed 
devotion at this time. We must reaffirm 
our gospel in foreign lands with new 
vigor and liberality. It will not do for 
us to forsake our missions because we 
have gone to war. How will it look in 
the sight of the heathen if the spreading 
fame of our martial might has for its 
accompaniment a diminished and dimin- 
ishing zeal in the pacific enterprise of 
missions? This must not be. And who 
can doubt that barriers will be beaten 
down in this war, the doing away of 
which will be the call of God to enter 
upon new fields of labor and to enlarge 
our work in fields where we have begun ? 
The war pace, too, demands renewed de- 
votion. The course of events is incredi- 
bly accelerated by war for weal or for 
woe. For which sball it be in this pres- 
ent crisis—for the hastening of the com- 
ing of the kingdom of our Lord, or for 
the swift undoing of long years of patient 
toil? Let us make answer by a reconse- 
eration of ourselves, which shall be wor- 
thy of these great days of portent, to the 
work of making known among the Gen. 
tiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. 





The Struggle for Character 
XVI. THE MINISTER 
BY REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 


The minister has so hard a struggle for 
the character of other people that it is 
not always remembered that he must 
struggle for his own. Not only is the 
struggle real, but some sources of help 
available to other people are denied him. 
He receives no pastoral calls. Itis hardly 
true that no man careth for his soul, for 
perhaps no man in the parish has so many 
friends who truly care for it in the sense 
of desiring its welfare. But no man 
makes the minister’s soul his special care, 
as the minister does the souls of some 
other people. Few people pray for him. 
They pray for his success. They pray for 
the prosperity of Zion through his min- 
istrations. Infrequently they pray at 
him. They do not so often pray for him 
—that he may be first of all a godly man, 
that he may live in his own heart very 
near to God, and that the success which 
his people earnestly desire may grow out 
of appropriate subjective spiritual con- 
ditions. 

Let me hasten to say that this neglect 
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of prayer for the minister, or of care for 
his soul, is not meant to be unkind, or 
due to lack of genuine interest. There 
are few things more truly beautiful than 
the affection of a church for the man 
whom they come to love and honor as 
their pastor. , 

It is because of two things that this 
neglect arises. First, the minister is as- 
sumed to be above the need of ordinary 
intercession. People know that he is not, 
but they act as though he were. And, 
secondly, any attempt upon their part to 
exercise spiritual oversight over him 
seems a reversal of relation between 
them. It is a tribute to the delicacy of 
feeling of the ordinary congregation, and 
to the high regard which people have for 
their pastors, that the minister thus lacks 
the ordinary means of grace. 

The minister does not lack for abun- 
dant evidence of hearty Christian fellow- 
ship. His brother ministers are kind. 
His church officers are noble men. His 
deacons as a rule are the picked men of 
the community. And yet he does live, 
and must live, somewhat apart in his 
spiritual life. He hears few sermons, 
and when he hears them cannot -wholly 
divest himself of professional interest in 
their exegesis and homiletic structure, 
and remember that he is being preached 
to as a man needing spiritual counsel and 
perhaps rebuke. 

Then itis hard for a minister to be ab- 
solutely sincere in his personal dealings 
with himself. He is under temptation to 
turn his own inner spiritual experiences 
which belong to himself and God into 
homiletic material. There are times when 
the Spirit of God is doing its needed work 
in a minister’s soul when he needs every 
suggestion for his own personal life, but 
the devil stands close at hand ready with 
the suggestion, ‘‘That is an admirable 
illustration to use under the third point 
in your next Sunday’s sermon.” There 
are certain depths of a minister’s spirit- 
ual life which must be beyond the reach 
of the homiletic bucket else will the 
water of life be roiled with a spurious and 
self-conscious spirituality, which quickly 
settles to the bottom and is found to be 
but mud. 

Another difficulty may be mentioned, 
which comes from the fact that a minis- 
ter has less opportunity than the ordinary 
man of the world to find his intellectual 
level among men by a process of natural 
selection. Among ministers he has some 
such opportunities, and his professional 
standing adjusts itself, more or less, in 
accord with the laws that govern the 
hydrostatic pressure of normal life. But 
as a minister among his own people this 
is true to a less degree. He needs more 
opposition than he usually receives and 
opposition in a different spirit than that 
with which he is commonly acquainted. 
With men in business life the matter of 
measuring strength of arm and brain 
against that of other men becomes at 
once an inevitable and perhaps the most 
potent condition. In the ministry men 
must measure their success against each 
other’s more often than is good for them 
and usually in a spirit of Christian broth- 
erliness. The pastors of the two leading 
churches, whose membership is about 
neck and neck, have abundant oppor- 
tunity for little jealousies which they do 
not commonly indulge. The pastors of 
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the weaker churches have unlimited op- 
portunity to think themselves looked 
down upon, and usually they spurn the 
suggestion. = 

But in his own church the case is differ- 
ent. The minister meets opposition 
rarely. Good men commonly refrain 
from opposing him. His opinion is given 
an undue weight in many matters of 
church management where men of affairs 
within the church are his equals or supe- 
riors. It comes to be thought that the 
minister represents ‘‘the cause” in such 
special sense as that to oppose him is to 
oppose the interests of the church. This 
opinion is borne out, in large degree, by 
the results of differences of opinion in 
church administration. Churches come 
to have a wholesome dread of differences 
of opinion, and ordinarily give to the 
minister a latitude which is a noble illus- 
tration of their confidence in him and in 
the ministry as a class. 

The natural result of this would be un- 
duly to pamper the minister, to make him 
abnormally sensitive, to cultivate an ar- 
rogant spirit sheathed in the armor of a 
whining self-consciousness, mistaken for 
spirituality. That ministers as a rule do 
not yield to this temptation, that they re- 
main manly, lovable, considerate of the 
opinions of others is much to their credit 
and illustrates the truth that their strug- 
gle for character is not wholly ineffective. 

I may speak of one other condition un- 
favorable to the character of the ministry. 
Sunday comes about with unfailing and 
remorseless regularity. People demand 
preaching of a quality that is comparable 
with their reading during the week as to 
research and literary structure. More- 
over, there are other things todo. Once 
there were two divisions of ministerial 
work, pastoral and homiletic. There is 
now a third, administrative. The church 
of the present is an organized church. 
The pastor is chairman of this and secre- 
tary of that, and has the oversight of the 
other. He has social and pastoral duties 
that are exacting. He buries something 
of his own life inevery grave beside which 
he stands. He gives something of his 
own heart’s blood to mingle with the 
tears of the penitent or the discouraged. 
And no matter how many installations, 
committee meetings, prayer meetings, 
mothers’ meetings, district and local and 
State meetings of the societies that have 
impoverished the alphabet, he has at- 
tended, Saturday night comes around once 
a week, and Sunday sustains to it a por- 
tentous proximity. Now and then a min- 
ister becomes sensational. Once in a 
great while one repeats an illustration or 
a sermon which has grown familiar to his 
congregation. Still less frequently some 
one recognizes a part of a sermon that 
Beecher or Bushneli used to preach and 
the minister is branded, and justly, as a 
plagiarist. The choir, to be sure, repeats 
“by request” the music of last Sunday, 
but with a new, or newly half-soled, ser- 
mon. The same anthems come around at 
intervals of two or three months, but 
there must be new sermons. Do some 
ministers now and then borrow sermons ? 
The wonder is that any minister can filla 
pulpit for a series of years and continue 
to exhibit a measure of originality. A 
dozen or twenty ministers or ex-ministers 
have been treated at gold-cure establish- 
ments? The wonder is that a vastly 
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greater number have not yielded to temp- 
tation to use stimulants in times of spe- 
cial pressure and flagging strength. Now 
and then a minister has had an awful fall 
into sin and the Christian world has stood 
aghast? Every minister who knows the 
world must hang his head in shame that 
such is true, yet wonder that in the re- 
actions from prolonged nervous expendi- 
ture those cases have been so infrequent. 
If the minister walks in and out among 
his people leading a blameless life, preach- 
ing sermons which, while not great, are 
his own and show the results of careful 
study, if he is sympathetic but masculine, 
progressive but conservative, fertile in 
ideas but considerate in advocating them, 
and you have thought that he is the man 
he is by reason of a grace to which he is 
passive, God forgive you that you have 
so little known your minister. What he 
is—and God forgive him that he is not 
better!—he is by reason of a struggle. 

But let me in closing refer to the spe- 
cial helps which a minister has in his 
struggle. He has first the confidence that 
in entering the ministry he is following 
a leading of the divine Spirit. He has 
warm, fraternal association with other 
ministers, whom he finds the most royal 
men on earth. When we compare the 
jealousies among artists, musicians and 
physicians with the spirit of brotherli- 
ness which prevails among ministers as a 
class, the showing must make the minis- 
ter feel that his lines have fallen to him 
in pleasant places. It is his rare privi- 
lege to know men at their best, and to 
judge of men, not wholly by what they 
are, but by what they aspire to be. Itis 
his privilege to have a certain latitude in 
the choice of studies. His work requires 
him increasingly to know the interests of 
a wide variety of men. His contact with 
them is such that if he be a true man his 
bookish theology must ever adjust itself 
to the practical needs of common life. 
He has a check upon merely professional 
study, which is also an inspiration. He 
has in his ordinary ministerial work 
about as many irons in the fire as he can 
attend, yet it is always possible to have 
something cooking on the back of the 
stove, and his scientific or historical rec- 
reations, his keeping of bees, or rearing 
of poultry, or grafting of a young or- 
chard, abound in interesting side lights 
on his pulpit work and vary its monotony 
and widen its narrowing professionalism. 
His studies so touch the whole range of 
human knowledge that there is no sub- 
ject which he may not legitimately study 
as an aid to his ministerial work, except 
as the time expended upon it becomes a 
consideration. 

And he has, as a rule, the interest, 
sympathy and considerate friendship of 
the best people in the community. He 
has an appreciative hearing. He has the 
knowledge of helping to make men bet- 
ter, and that helps him to be better. He 
becomes the guide of youth, and sets be- 
fore it high ideals, and those ideals reflect 
upon himself. He is the comforter of the 
sorrowing, and that keeps his own heart 
tender. He is the associate of the best 
read men in his parish, and is permitted 
in a peculiar sense to avail himself of the 
results of their work. He enters the 
homes of his people under circumstances 
that bring him most intimately into con- 
tact with their own hearts. 
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On the whole, no man has so much help 
to be a good man, and no man has more 
multiplied causes to be grateful for it. 
The ordinary pastorate is fraught with 
difficulties and perplexities, but there is 
no parish in God’s universe that is not 
worthy of the best labors of the best 
minister whom God ever made, and there 
is none in which there are not abundant 
helps for the minister’s struggle for char- 
acter. 





’ 
Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Different Flags 

When the President reviewed the troops 
at Camp Alger a month ago it was wired 
all over the country that there was not 
ainmunition enough at the camp or at 
Fort Meyer to give him a salute. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
President’s salute calls only for blank 
cartridges. For some years, when the 
President has visited a United States 
ship of war, it has been customary to 
give him a salute, and it is now courtesy 
to fly the President’s flag while he re- 
mains on board. This has a blue field 
with the official arms of the United States 
in the center. The army, not to be out- 
done by the navy, is also to have a Presi- 
dent’s flag. Designers have been work- 
ing upon it since the order was made 
three months ago, and the model finally 
adopted is from the drawings of a Wash- 
ington gentleman. It is thirteen feet fly 
by eight feet hoist, a scarlet field witha 
white star in each corner; in the center a 
large blue star inclosed in parallel bands 
of white and surrounded by small white 
stars, one for each State. Upon the blue 
star in the middle of the flag are the arms 
of the United States. 

Thus will Old Glory hereafter be sup- 
ported by the two standards of the army 
and the navy. A flag of gems valued at 
many thousands of dollars flashes and 
sparkles in the window of one of our 
jeweler’s shops. It is made of rubies, 
diamonds and sapphires. Just before the 
Commencement season began an enter- 
prising florist in the city constructed a 
huge flag of immortelles; it has been in 
demand every day and evening for three 
weeks; a shield goes with it bearing the 
name of the school, or the motto of the 
class, in blue flowers on a field of white. 
On the first and second Sundays in June 
it was carried to the churches, and the 
wording of the shield was ‘Children’s 
Day, 1898.”" Every day has been Flag 
Day for so long that it did not seem that 
anything could be done on last Tuesday 
to deepen the reverence or highten en- 
thusiasm for the colors. Yet the exer- 
cises in the schools were such as to make 
a lasting impression, and it was the theme 
in many of the churches on the preceding 
Sunday. Red, white and blue are the 
colors most sought in flowers, and a tidy 
sum awaits the one who can manufacture 
a palatable blue ice cream. Layers of 
red, white and blue would form a very 
taking brick. 


Various Things 

It has been hot enough to make one 
grateful for ices in any shape. The sol- 
diers, sweltering on the transports or in 
the crowded camp tents, have the sympa- 
thy of the country rather than Congress, 
in its prolonged and heated debates over 
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the war revenue and Hawaii. It is use- 
less to predict any time for adjournment. 
One fenator says that they will probably 
get away by the first of July, another 
that they may be here for a couple of 
months. War and Congress hold people 
here and local business is good. The fail- 
ure of some appropriations causes reduc- 
tions in the force in several of the offices, 
and the delay of others holds the geolo- 
gists and topographers of the survey here 
when they want to be off with their ham- 
mers and plane tables. 

Prof. W. H. Holmes, curator of anthro- 
pology in the United States Museum, has 
been awarded the Le Duc de Loubat prize 
of one thousand dollars from Columbia 
College, N. Y., for his treatise on Stone 
Implements of the Potomac-Chespeake 
Tide-water Provinces. 

Professor Fernow, late chief of the 
division of forestry, goes to Cornell to 
take charge of a new department devoted 
to that science. He was present at the 
last field meeting of the National Geo- 
graphic Society held on the drill ground 
at Fort Meyer and gave a charming tlk 
on trees, particularly those which framed 
the beautiful view of the capital that is 
the outlook of this now quiet army post. 

Dr. Talmage recently gave a reception 
to the Presbyterian ministers and their 
wives. Dr. Sunderland told some remi- 
niscences of Mr. Lincoln and Dr. Rad- 
cliffe spoke on How It Feels to Be a Mod- 
erator. 

Washington Conference 

The June meeting of the Washington 
Conference of Congregational Churches 
was held in the new Mount Pleasant 
Church and brought together delegates 
from fifteen churches The meeting was 
a valuable one and three different memo- 
rials adopted were of more than local in- 
terest. The minute with regard to the 
late Rev. Allen Hazen, D. D., was read 
by Dr. Newman and is to be deposited 
in the Congregational House, Boston. It 
expressed the gratitude of the conference 
for having enjoyed at all its sessions dur- 
ing the last few years the inspiring pres- 
ence and helpful words of Dr. Hazen. 

The second minute tendered th2 con- 
gratulations of the churches to Presi- 
dent McKinley for his wise and patriotic 
course since his inauguration, and voiced 
earnest prayer that a higher and purer 
civilization may by the triumph of our 
forces be brought to the islands near our 
shores and to the far-off islands of the 
Pacific, and that the mission work in 
the Caroline Islands, interrupted by 
Spain’s seizure of those islands in 1885, 
may be restored to our control. 


Proposed Congregationa! Tent at Camp Alger 

A third resolution was with regard to 
the establishment of Congregational head- 
quarters at Camp Alger. The committee 
on presentation to the churches is Rev. 
S. M. Newman, D. D., Hon. David J. 
Brewer, Rev. M. Ross Fishburn, Rev. 
H. W. Ballantine, D. D., and Mr. D. M. 
Henderson. Rev. Robert Nourse of Falls 
Church, Virginia, is chairman of the 
executive committee and began with a 
presentation of the work that resulted 
in a collection of $50. 

Today there are in the camp eight 
Y. M. C. A. tents and one Salvation 
Army post. The tents are filled during 
the day with men writing letters, reading 
or playing quiet games. Eleven hundred 
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letters have been sent from one tent ina 
single day. Every evening all the tents 
are crowded with men eager to join in 
singing and listen to the preaching. 
They are easily reached and impressed. 
Such an opportunity for service does not 
often come. Several ministers from town 
frequently make the long trip in the dust 
for the sake of an hour’s heart to heart 
talk with the soldiers. But the camp is 
too far from the city for continuous pas- 
toral work from here. The physical con- 
ditions of the camp have improved; the 
men say that the food is plentiful and 
varied. A number of wells have been 
driven, and the supply of good water is 
abundant. The canvas suits are far 
more comfortable than the woolen and 
do not show the dust, for as one of the 
men said, ‘‘The color of the cloth is an 
exact match to the clay of the camp.” 
Vigilant measures are used to keep liquor 
out of the camp, and an order has been 
issued forbidding gambling. Evil influ- 
ences are alert, and all high-minded, pa- 
triotic people should link themselves to 
some effort for the true welfare of the 
young men who have suddenly stepped 
out from the comforts and restraints of 
home to the exposures of camp life. By 
all means let there be Congregational 
headquarters at each of the great army 
camps, equipped with writing materials, 
books and papers, and one or more warm- 
hearted, clear-headed and thoroughly con- 
secrated Christian workers. 


In and Around Boston 


A Half-Century at Melrose 

The whole town was interested last Sunday 
in the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Congregational church, as was attested 
by the large congregations all day. The morn- 
ing service was marked by the sermon of the 
pastor, Rev. Thomas Sims, D. D., and a special 
musical program by the choir and Sunday 
school. An afternoon service included ad- 
dresses by several of the deacons and by three 
or four other laymen. In the evening Dr. 
Daniel March, pastor emeritus, and Rev. 
A. G. Bale, a former pastor, spoke. 

A public reception was held on Monday 
evening, at which the pastor, ex-pastors Ste- 
vens and Bale, the deacons and their wives 
greeted a large number of interested friends. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Drs. Smith 
Baker, C. H. Daniels and Dr. Sims. (Guests 
were served at bountiful tables and music 
was rendered by the choir and an orchestra. 

The earliest meetings of the church were 
held at the house of Deacon Cochran, the first 
deacon, after which the railroad station was 
used. Before the close of the first year, how- 
ever, a building was erected at a cost of $3,500. 
After being remodeled at a large expense the 
first meeting house was finally burned, and 
the present edifice was built at an outlay of 
$45,000 and dedicated in 1870. The present 
membership is 450. Rev. Stillman Pratt, the 
first pastor, has been followed by seven suc- 
cessors, 


Sunday at Park Street 

Mr. D. L. Moody preached twice at Park 
Street last Sunday to large congregatiens. 
He prayed earnestly that Dr. Withrow might 
return to the pastorate of the church, and 
that under his leadership it might take on 
new life and usefulness. Dr. Withrow was 
to have stated his decision to his people in 
Chicago last Sunday, but deferred his an- 
nouncement for another week. A favorable 
response to their call is earnestly and expect- 
antly awaited by Park Street congregation. 








Growing thought makes growing revelation. 
—George Eliot. 
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The Wild Rose 


Fair are the flowers the tardy spring, 
At last fulfilling all our hope, 

With largess late is wont to fling 
Along our northern slope. 


For us the cowslip sheds its gold ; 
For us the Mayflower breathes perfume; 
And in our meadows, low and cold, 
White violets bloom. 


But some resplendent morn of June, 
When sunbeams thrill with fervid power, 
And sea-waves chant a murmurous rune, 
Come see our perfect flower. : 


From sunset skies of molten red 

Her deeply glowing hues were wrought ; 
From pearly shell in ocean’s bed 

Her paler tints were caught. 


Her tender greenery gently fills 
With graceful, softened shape, 

‘The outline of the rugged hills 
All round our cape. 


She flashes in the deepest woods ; 
We trace her by the brooklet’s edge; 
But most where billows harsh and rude 
Beat on the cruel ledge. 


Her dauntless smile we love to greet ; 
Life’s central radiance through her flows ; 
Her fragrance makes the east wind sweet— 
Our beautiful Wild Rose. 
—Eliza Scudder. 





Prof. Thomas David- 
son, writing in The 
Forum on the ideal 
training of the American girl, is disposed 
to allow her a large degree of freedom. 
He advocates co-education and believes 
in giving woman as liberal a training in 
college and university as her brother, 
with, however, a college curriculum well 
adapted to the feminine mind and tem- 
perament. The ideal curriculum, he says, 
while not neglecting the natural sci- 
ences, should occupy itself chiefly with 
the cultural sciences—those that deal 
with human nature and history. It ought 
to include also—and on this he lays spe- 
cial emphasis—a sane philosophy and a 
history of thought and its aberrations. 
If women were thoroughly trained in 
science and logic, he declares that they 
would be saved from the absurdities and 
duperies of Christian Science, Theosophy, 
“metaphysics,” etc. Professor Davidson 
considers the endowment of culture as 
the sole aim of acollege. In the univer- 
sity he would have women receive the 
special training which shall fit them to 
follow a profession or to fulfill the duties 
of wife and mother. This is indeed 
*‘ideal,” and raises many practical ques- 
tions, but the article is full of sound 
sense as well as theory, and we com- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. 


Ideal Education of 
American Girls 


The fourth biennial con- 
vention of the General 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, being held in Denver during this 
week, confirms the statement that ‘there 
is no more impressive nor expressive 
sign of the times than the gathering of 
women into organization.” The hun- 
dreds of delegates assembled in Colo- 
rado represent half a million club women 
in all parts of the country. No less than 
500 organizations are included in the gen- 
eral federation, some of them having a 


Club Women in 
Denver 
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membership counted by hundreds. Texas 
alone has 150 women’s clubs. A glance 
at the advance program published in 
The Club Woman marks its altruistic 
character. This, also, is a sign of the 
times. Such topics as Civic Clubs and 
Village Improvement Associations, The 
Industrial Problem as it Affects Women 
and Children, The Library Movement, 
What Can an Art Club Do for the Com- 
munity? etc., are to be discussed. The 
subject for Sunday evening is The Spirit- 
ual Significance of Organization. Neither 
the home nor the child are apparently to 
receive much attention, although there 
is to be an address on Home Economics, 
by Dr. Mary E. Green, and an educa- 
tional conference with Miss Margaret 
Evans in the chair. The passion for 
humanity marks a new development of 
the women’s club. It was started, gen- 
erally speaking, for the self-culture and 
mutual help of its members, but gradu- 
ally the field of study and effort has 
broadened until it is no longer limited to 
the individual or the home, but includes 
the whole community. This will un- 
doubtedly be the thought most empha- 
sized at the Denver biennial. 





Helping Nature to Be Neat 
BY LUTHER MC GREGOR 


The wealth of the world comes mainly 
from man’s efforts in helping nature to 
be fruitful. Do we not owe it to our own 
self-respect as well as to the privilege of 
her companionship to help her also to be 
neat? This is what the farmer does for 
his own purposes when he draws straight 
furrows and keeps down weeds with cul- 
tivator and hoe. This is what every self- 
respecting householder likes to do with 
the bit of land—be it large or small— 
around his door. 

These are artificial neatnesses to which 
nature lends herself, but she has also an 
ideal neatness of her own in wild places 
where she is free to work, and in this we 
owe her sympathy, not merely because 
she accepts man as master, but also be- 
cause she labors without hands. Her 
plan is to wash away or cover up all 
roughness and all litter. When she can- 
not do this she seeks to hide them out of 
sight. She softens the harshness of the 
rocks with lichens; she paints the fallen 
trees with moss or covers them with 
vines. Give her warmth and moisture 
and even the ruins of storm orearthquake 
will become beautiful. 

What she loathes and only very slowly 
wins back to neatness is the careless in- 
terference of man. She will work with 
man or without him, but to have him 
interfere to ruin her own plans and then 
withdraw without giving her the benefit 
of his assistance reduces her to despair. 
How long she takes to recover possession 
of a quarry! By what slow processes 
does beauty return after a forest fire! 
What monuments of man’s interference 
and nature’s trouble are the railroad cut- 
tings of our land! 

More familiar and more wanton in- 
stances of man’s thoughtless interference 
are. to be found in almost every country 
neighborhood. A certain village on the 
Hudson, which prides itself upon its ar- 
tistic and literary associations, had just 
one wild spot of picturesque beauty close 
at hand. Itis a deep ravine which a little 
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stream has cut for itself through the 
slate on its way to the river. It is so 
narrow that its depths are always cool 
and moist with spray from the waterfall. 
The trees bend over it; the ferns and 
mosses loved its cool depths. Standing 
on a footbridge which crosses it below the 
fall, you look down and discover that the 
lazy villagers have used it for years as a 
dumping place for ashes and tin cans, 
until its natural beauty has given place 
to a most repulsive ugliness. In like 
manner, one of the most beautiful of the 
rocky coves on the ocean shore at Marble- 
head, when the writer last saw it, had 
been turned into a dump heap for rub- 
bish. 

In another town in the highlands of the 
Hudson is a hilltop crowned with beauti- 
ful woods and commanding a wide view 
of river and mountains. For weeks past 
the well-trodden path which leads to it 
has been almost impassable because 
somebody has left the carcass of a dog to 
decay in what was once a wild and beau- 
tiful mountain pool. In the mountains 
of Maine is a series of waterfalls which 
people drive twenty miles to see. Last 
summer its rocks were defiled with ruins 
of lunches—eggshells, sardine tins, pa- 
per boxes—while bread crusts and 
newspapers floated in the rock pools, 
Visitors found it beautiful and left it 
marred; they found it neat and left it in 
filthy disorder, and yet most of them, no 
doubt, would bitterly resent the sugges- 
tion that they had sinned against good 
taste and good manners on their moun- 
tain ride. 

Nature has neither voice to protest nor 
hands to repair such selfish and thought- 
less misuse of her beautiful wild places. 
She cannot chisel out the initials with 
which a selfish and childish vanity mars 
her rocks; she can only slowly remove 
the rubbish which is left behind and 
which renews itself with each new ex- 
cursion. It is left for those who come 
after these Goths and Vandals of the 
countryside to wonder where they learned 
their manners and what will teach them 
better. Shall we this summer have a 
share in such inconsiderate slovenliness, 
or shall we remember the rights of those 
who come after us and helpless nature’s 
longing to be neat, and try to keep the 
wild places to which we resort in such 
good order as that in which we like our 
own home surroundings to be kept ? 





A Son-in-Love 
BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH 


There are many stories from life that 
one may read having eyes open to see, or 
may hear from friends or even chance 
acquaintances, with ears open to hear. 
I paused on the sidewalk for a chat when 
a little woman passed me plainly dressed, 
with a thin, worn face, whom I had often 
noticed as a frequenter of department 
stores, as if a buyer of articles to re-sell, 
and whom I knew as an agent for paper, 
magazine and book subscriptions. 

I said to my friend, “I would like to 
know who that little woman is. She 
looks rather forlorn and yet’’— 

AsI paused my friend said, “ Forlorn? 
If you could hear her talk it would do 
you good. She is one of the most cheery 
women I ever knew, making a living for 
herself in all sorts of reputable ways. 
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And a few years ago she took a boy to 
bring up, one who needed a home.” 


I replied, “I saw a boy I should say 


twelve years old walking by her side car- 
rying a basket,” and looking in their 
direction we saw the two pause before a 
shop window. My friend continued her 
story. 

“Mrs. C. has no need of your pity. 
She is a happy woman, a home-maker, 
educating this boy and doing it wholly 
by odd jobs of work that most ladies 
would not think of doing, for she is a 
lady, although she looks a little forlorn, 
as you said.” 

A few minutes thereafter I chanced 
again to meet my little woman, and 
looked into the face of a bright, well- 
dressed, manly boy, who walked by her 
side. The two were separated a few mo- 
ments and I took the opportunity to draw 
out of my bag a story I happened to have 
of a brave Mountain White girl, and 
handed it to the lad, saying, ‘‘ Please 
give this to your mother.’”’ He thanked 
me with a polite bow and smile as we 
parted. ; 

I had two reasons for doing this. I 
wanted to see if the boy was really “‘the 
son-in-love’’ of the little woman—TI like 
that title better than ‘adopted son’”— 
and also to send a bit of brightness into 
his foster mother’s life. 

Why do I give this bit of an incident? 
Simply to ask other women what I asked 
myself, How many of us in like circum- 
stances would think it our privilege to 
take a son into our homes? How many 
of us under most favorable conditions of 
life, without the blessing of all blessings 
most to be desired—sons and daughters 
born unto us—have taken into our hearts 
and lives God’s little ones, those having 
neither kith nor kin, humanly speaking, 
or if they have, the more’s the pity of it? 
Verily this woman hath given out of her 
small means and loving heart more than 
we all. 

I would that each childless mother who 
reads this little incident would take the 
one word “inasmuch ”’ into ker thought 
until it becomes so illuminated in letters 
of living light that she will be con- 
strained to win a right to the closing 
words of the text, the Master’s own 
words, ‘Ye have done it unto me.” 





The Circus and John’s Promise 
BY FRANCES J. DELANO 

‘How much money have you saved 
up?” 

“Two dollars,” replied John Carr. 

“Whew! guess you can take in all the 
side shows. They say this is going to be 
the greatest show on earth. This is the 
real Barnum’s, this is.” 

“T heard there’s going to be a real live 
Hottentot in one of the side tents.” 

** And they are going to have the danc- 
ing ponies go through a whole quadrille.” 

“Look! There’s the Nancy Jane now. 
If the wind’s fair Cap’n says we’ll start 
at six o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

“Six o’clock! What’s that for?” ex- 
claimed John. 

“Get the fair wind er course.” 

“How we going to start at that time of 
day ? ” 

“Why, what’s the matter with six 
o’clock? Can’t you wake up?” 
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“Don’t school keep Friday?” asked 
John. 

“Course. They wouldn’t let school out 
if Barnum was to pitch his tent right here 
on the island, but teacher won’t have any 
scholars tomorrow—only girls.” 

John Carr got up when the last speaker 
had finished his remarks, and throwing a 
stone with considerable force at a lobster 
car he turned and walked away. He kept 
on along the beach until he was out of 
sight and hearing of the boys, then he 
threw himself down on the sand. 

Ever since last November he had been 
saving his money for this great event. 
He had helped his father make lobster 
pots, off and on, all winter. He had dis- 
covered the earliest dandelion greens, 
and lately he had found a blue gull’s egg, 
the only one this season, and sold it for 
twenty-five cents. The money was in his 
pocket now. Hehad intended tosee every 
single side-show this time as well as the 
animals and the real circus, but now— 
John looked across the bay towards the 
mainland—eighteen miles and no way to 
get across excepting to go in the Nancy 
Jane, and she was to sail at six o’clock. 

“It’s head wind now,” said John to 
himself, ‘“‘but it will shift round by six 
o’clock tomorrow morning. It’s done 
that way for a week.” 

Just then John’s eye caught the out- 
line of two people standing on the brow 
of the hill above the little settlement. 
One was Miss Russell, the teacher of the 
school on the island, and the other was 
Mr. Paton, the pastor of the tiny church. 
“T ’spose teacher’s tickled ’cause there’s 
a school tomorrow,” said John. ‘‘I’ll be 
the only boy there, too, and she’ll smile 
and think I’m great ’cause I stayed home 
from the circus. If she says anything to 
me I’ll”— Here John took up stone 
after stone and threw them with all his 
strength into the water. 

Meanwhile the teacher and the minister, 
seeing John down there on the beach, 
began to talk about him. 

“T wonder if John will go off in the 
Nancy Jane tomorrow,” said Miss Rus- 
sell. 

“Why of course he will. Why not?” 

“IT don’t think he will,” said Miss Rus- 
sell. ‘‘He promised his father he would 
not be absent from school once while he 
is gone on his fishing cruise.” 

“‘Well,” said the minister, “‘it’ll be a 
big temptation. I know what the circus 
means to a boy.” 

“T don’t,’”’ returned Miss Russell, “but 
I do know what I shall think of John if 
he keeps his promise. I think he’ll keep 
it, too.” 

“Don’t expect too much from these 
people,” replied “Mr. Paton, ‘‘remember 
they have had very few advantages.” 

“As long as I stay here,” she said, 
looking out over the blue water, “‘I shall 
expect everything from them, everything 
noble and true.” 

“You are right,”’ replied the minister, 
quickly, and then, after quite a long 
silence, they began to plan a little journey 
for the following afternoon. 

The next morning at. three o’clock John 
awoke and looked out over the bay. All 
the boats were pointing towards the island. 

“Fair wind,” said John, the last ray of 
hope dying as he spoke. Then he turned 
and buried himself among the pillows. 
“T will go, I will go,” he said over and 
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over to himself, but all the while he kept 
tight hold of the bed covers and made no 
attempt to dress. 

After a while he heard men’s voices. 
Then he heard a boy running and shout- 
ing in a glad, excited voice. Pretty soon 
a whole family passed by under his win- 
dow. They were all talking at once. He 
heard one sentence—‘‘There’s plenty of 
time.” Then John got up, dashed into 
his clothes, took his $2 and his hat and 
ran with all his might up hill and down 
towards the beach. Just before reaching 
the brow of the last hill he stopped with 
a jerk, stood still there a moment, shut in 
by the friendly hills, and then, having been 
mindful all the while of his promise, he 
threw himself down flat, buried his face 
in the short grass, covered his ears with 
his hands and stayed there until he heard 
the sharp rattle of the hoisting sails. Then 
he got up and went home. 

At nine o’clock John was sitting in his 
seat at school. There was one scholar 
besides himself—a little girl whose grand- 
mother was too old to care for the circus. 
All the rest of the people, fathers, mothers 
and everybody with any “go” in them 
were by this time nearly across the bay. 

The teacher did not smile at all that 
morning. She did not say a word to John 
about his staying home from the circus. 
She called the little girl up to read, and 
John looked out of the window over 
towards the mainland. He could see in 
imagination the great tent with the ropes 
drawn and the rings hung. There were 
the dancing ponies and the elephant, the 
crowds of people, the peanut stalls. O! 
And John gave the desk in front of him 
a vicious kick, but the teacher took no 
notice of this. John felt just as though 
he would like to have her throw the bell 
at him. Miss Pix, the teacher before Miss 
Russell, threw the bell at one of the schol- 
ars. They used to have jolly times in 
those days, but now all the scholars in the 
school had gone over to the teacher. John 
was the only one who stood out against 
her. He never did like teachers. They 
were always blaming him or else praising 
him. He felt smothered when they were 
around. 

Today Miss Russell, having heard the 
little girl’s lessons, kept John busy. She 
drilled him in arithmetic and science, 
language, spelling and reading. Twelve 
o’clock came sooner than it ever had be- 
fore, and there was very little work left 
for afternoon. When the hands on the 
clock pointed to half-past two Miss Rus- 
sell announced that school was done and 
John and the small girl walked out. 

The minister was at the door. ‘ John,” 
said he, ‘“‘Miss Russell and I are going 
across the bay this afternoon. She prom- 
ised to be first mate, but she wants to 
back out now. It’s head wind, you know. 
Will you go, John, and help me get her 
safely across? There’ll be considerable 
tacking to do, but I think we can makeit.”’ 

John looked into the minister’s face. 
He felt all at once as if he should spring 
right up into the air and disappear. The 
great white tent and the little tents, the 
live Hottentot and the dancing ponies 
flashed across his mind. ‘“I’ll go, sir— 
yes, sir—thank you.” 

“All right, John. Be ready in fifteen 
minutes?” 

John dashed over the billowy island 
towards home. When he reached the top 
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of the first hill something made him turn 
round. Miss Russell was standing in the 
schoolhouse doorway gazing after the boy 
and smiling. Then, like a flash, it came 
to John why the teacher had resigned her 
position as first mate. 

He spent all his money at the circus 
and had a jolly time. But there was a 
change in John. From that day it made 
no difference what Miss Russell did or 
what any of Miss Russell’s successors did, 
John stood firm on the side of teachers. 





My Schoolroom 


I have closed my books and hidden my slate 
And thrown my satchel across the gate, 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the schoolroom I love the best. 


My schoolroom lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars: 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene, 

Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the 
green, 

And the wind’s flying footsteps are traced, as 
they pass, 

By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the grass. 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze, 
Which sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My schoolbell rings in the rippling stream, 
Which hides itself, like a schoolboy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing still for its own delight. 


My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull than these, 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 

How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did I once forget, 

For wonderful lore do her lips impart, 
And all her lessons are learned by heart. 


O come! Ocome! Or we shall be late, 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 
— Katherine Lee Bates. 





This and That 


Some one tells about removing a grease 
spot from velvet by putting a piece of hot 
toast over the stain, which quickly absorbed 
the grease. 

Mrs. M. C. Bourland, chairman of the edu- 
cation committee, Lliinois Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, is an earnest advocate of parents’ 
meetings with the schoolhouse as a center. 

Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, speaking on He- 
redity at a convention of mothers, declared: 
** Child study is a fine thing, but back of child 
study is parent study. We need to study 
ourselves.”’ 

Frances Willard once wrote to a Kentucky 
friend who had just lost a daughter: “‘ Dear 
Sister Anna, how much richer are you than 
I! Here I sit alone without a child to die, 
while you are mother to an angel.” 

‘A shoe dealer says the time to buy new 
boots is in the afternoon, when one’s feet have 
reached their largest proportions. This is 
especially good advice in warm weather, when 
the feet and ankles often swell perceptibly. 

To take, when others might wish it, the 
most comfortable seat, involving the best light 
whereby to read, or the coolest breeze on a 
hot day; to alter the temperature of the room 
without an appeal to others who may dislike 
more heat or cold, are rudenesses of which too 
many of us are guilty in our homes. 

Mrs. William W. Wells has been appointed 
superintendent of city parks in Chicago dur- 
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ing the absence of her husband in the war. 
Mrs. Wells is not without excellent training 
for the position, inasmuch as she has held an 
important executive position in the councils 
of the large Women’s Club of Chicago, whose 
members have worked effectively for the pro- 
motion of municipal good housekeeping. 

Russian women are said to have caught the 
club idea from England and America. Until 
recently Russian law forbade the formation 
of women’s clubs, but the embargo has been 
removed and there has been established in 
St. Petersburg the Russian Women’s Mutual 
Help Society. It has about 1,400 members, 
including doctors of medicine, mathematics 
and law, as well as authors and other intel- 
lectual women of St. Petersburg. 

A writer in one of the dailies declares that 
a woman who has any regard for the comfort 
of others will not make herself offensive to 
her kind by wearing garments which have 
been wrapped up with “‘ moth balls” or any 
other of the moth preventives which exhale 
such disagreeable, even nauseating odors, 
and we are inclined to agree with her. If 
the egg has been deposited no such chemicals 
will be able to destroy its vitality, and if not, 
proper precautions of sunning, brushing and 
wrapping in bags secure immunity from the 
pest. 

No better illustration of the theory that a 
boy’s life is shaped by his parents’ faith in 
and expectations for him is needed than the ca- 
reer of Acting Admiral Sampson. It seems 
that Mrs. Sampson was a remarkably strong, 
energetic, ambitious woman, coming of sturdy 
Scotch-Irish stock. When one learns of her 
ideals for him, of her belief in his brilliant 
future and of how she incited and spurred 
him to aim high, to work hard, study dili- 
gently in order that he might make a success 
of life, we are not surprised that he has ful- 
filled her highest hopes. It is a pity that she 
did not live to see him made a commedore. 





Women’s Club and French Salon 


The great convention of women’s clubs in 
Denver this week, and the thoughts suggested 
by the wonderful growth of this movement, 
make Amelia Gere Mason’s papers in recent 
numbers of The Century peculiarly pertinent. 
This author, who has made the subject a spe- 
cial study, compares suggestively the modern 
women’s club and the French literary salon 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Both, she says, have brought about “a mania 
for knowledge, a change of ideals, a radical 
revolution in social life and an unprecedented 
increase in the authority of women.’’ To 
prove that the spirit and aims of these two 
intellectual forces differ widely, however, Mrs. 
Mason draws this clever contrast: 


The American woman may lack a little 
of that elusive quality, half sensibility, 
half wit, which makes so much of the 
French woman’s charm; she may lack, 
too, her perfection of tact, her inborn 
genius for form and measure. Butshe has 
what the French woman has not—some- 
thing that belongs to a race in which the 
ethical overshadows the artistic. It is 
devotion to principles rather than to per- 
sons, to essentials rather than to forms. 
Her pursuit of knowledge may often be 
pe ae g from the immensity of the 
field that she lays out for herself; but her 
aims are serious and lead her toward moral 
and sociological questions rather than sen- 
timents and tastes. 

The woman’s club is not a school of 
manners, and does nut concern itself with 
the fine art of living. It claims to in- 
struct, not to amuse, or, rather, it seeks 
amusement in that way; and it is more 
interested in age things than in modes 
of doing them. It does not rely upon 
diplomacy to gain its ends, but upon 
the wisdom and justice, of the ends, ap- 
pealing to the reason instead of the im- 
agination. ... The qualities fostered by 


the club are enezgy, earnestness, inde- 


pendence, versatility and—not exactly 
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intellectual consvience, which implies tra- 
ditional standards, but a sense of intel- 
—— duty which is not quite the same 
ng. 

All this is remote from the spirit of the 
salon, with its social codes and conven- 
tions, its angi amenities, its sparkling 
wit, its play of sentiment, its diplomatic 
reserves and its clear intelligence work- 
ing through endless private channels 
toward a new order of things. It points 
to the club, not as a conservator of social 
traditions, or a creator of social stand- 
ards, or a tribunal of criticism, but as a 
literary and political training school, a 
maker of citizens with a broader outlook 
into the world of affairs, a powerful en- 
gine of moral force. Perhaps its greatest 
direct value at present lies in this moral 
force, which is the outgrowth of centu- 
ries of sternly moral heritage, and runs 
not only through philanthropic channels 
but through all the avenues of life. 


Nevertheless club and salon have some 
tendencies and dangers in common, as Mrs. 
Mason proceeds to point out: 


We may find a note of warning in the 
later days of the great salons. The social 
life of the eighteenth century reads like 
a page of our own, with its whirl of 
conversazivoni, its talks on science, its 
experiments in chemistry, physiology, 
psychology, its mania for discussing liter- 
ature, art and philosophy. The literary 
salons had blossomed into great centers 
of intellectual brilliancy, of which all this 
life was the natural pendant. It was the 
fashion then, as now, for women to con- 
cern themselves with affairs of state; to 
talk of the rights of man, though they had 
less to say than we have about the rights 
of woman; to dream ofa social millennium 
which peg were doomed to wade through 
rivers of blood without reaching. These 
women, like ourselves, aimed to know a 
little of everything. be too were fired 
with the passion for intelligence and the 
passion for multitudes. 

With the craving for novelties came the 
ever-growing need of a stronger spice to 
make them palatable. In this carnival of 
the mind they lost their faith and sim- 
plicity, loved with their brains instead of 
their hearts, forgot their natural duties 
and found natural ties irksome. Longing 
for rest without the power to rest, they 
suffered from maladies of the nerves and 
were devoured with the ennui of ex- 
haustion. Life lost its equilibrium and 
the result was inevitable. The reaction 
from the restlessness of an intellect that 
is not fed from inner sources, but finds 
its stimulus ai.d theater alike in the world, 
was toward an exaggeration of the sensi- 
bilities. .. . This fatal “too much” was 
not the least of the causes that lost to 
women the empire they had won. All 
movements are measured in the end by a 
standard of common sense, and reactions 
are in proportion to the deviation from a 
just mean. The revolution which brought 
liberty to the men, or at least shifted the 
burdens to some one else, deprived women 
of what they had. They were forbidden 
to organize and sent back to the fireside 
and cradles. The republic swept away 
from them the last vestige of political 
power and gave them nothing in the place 
of their lost social kingdom. 





Kipling to His Mother 


If I were hung on the highest hill, 
I know whose love would follow me still, 
O, mother o’ mine, O, mother o’ mine. 


If | were drowned in the deepest sea, 
I know whose tears would come down to me, 
O, mother o’ mine, O, mother o’ mine. 


If I were damned of body and goul, 
I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
O, mother o’ mine, O, mother o’ mine. 





Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely re- 
venged. Slight it and the work’s begun. 
Forgive it and ’tis finished. He is below him- 
self that. is not above an injury.—Francis 
Quarles. 
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Mothers in Council 


CONPERENCE OF NEGRO MOTHERS 

At the recent sociological conference in At- 
lanta University a session was given to moth- 
ers, and one phase of the work of that institu- 
tion was illustrated by the interesting discus- 
sion which occupied the afternoon. It was 
opened by Mrs. Georgia Swift King, class of 
1874, who spoke on Good Manners. She 
mourned the decay of old-time courtesies in 
both races, and gave a graphic sketch of 
Henry W. Grady, who grew up her near 
neighbor in their native city, Athens. She 
had seen Mr. Grady, when greeted by an old 
servant, lift his hat and say, ‘‘Good morning, 
Uncle Billy,’ with the air of a Chesterfield. 
Miss Lucy Laney, class of 1873, thought that 
much of the old civility was servility and its 
decay desirable. Mrs. Hill knew nothing of 
slavery or its manners. Her haughty deter- 
mination to remain ignorant of slavery and 
keep her children ignorant of it showed a 
phase of Negro pride that promises well, not 
only for “forgetting those things which are 
behind,’”’ but “reaching forth unto those 
things which are before.’’ Another mother 
said, ‘‘ Be polite to your children and they’ll 
be polite to you.” 

Mrs. S. 8. Butler, wife of a prominent col- 
ored physician, led in the discussion of Chil- 
dren’s Rights. Their right to be well born 
and well fed was treated in such a scientific 
way that when many more mothers receive 
like advice the infant mortality of Negroes 
must be lessened. Mrs. Maroda Hill Ross, 
class of 1888, read a fine paper on Cleanliness, 
which was doubly forcible coming from a 
mother who keeps her home and two little 
sons in good order, notwithstanding six hours 
a day are spent in teaching in order to help 
her husband pay for their house. Another 
speaker discussed the seventeen maxims for 
parents sent out by the Mothers’ Congress. 
She had hired the university students to print 
several hundred copies, that she might give 
one to each mother and teacher. She also 
distributed Mary Taffern Whitney’s A Letter 
to Girls and A Letter to Boys, two of the 
latest and best contributions to the subject of 
social purity. After a paper upon the Care 
of Homes, by Miss Brittain, class of 1893, 
President Bumstead added a few inspiring 
words upon the beauty and blessedness of 
motherhood. Mary T. CHASE. 


THE BOY’S TONGUE 


There is one evil that seems hovering over 
the path of boys with peculiar malignity. 
The vice of profanity is alarmingly prevalent. 
We are shocked by the oaths we hear uttered 
by boys as we pass along the streets—boys 
who from their appearance should have re- 
ceived such training as to make this impos- 
sible. Temptation from without does not 
amount to much; it is only when we are 
drawn away by our own lust that we yield. 
There is an answering spirit in the boy which 
makes him respond to the temptation, as one 
lad said: ‘‘O, but it makes a fellow feel strong 
to say some of those words that his mother 
objects to.”” That feeling, which is natural 
and must be taken into account, cannot be 
considered now. 

I have my doubts as to the wisdom of such 
punishments as washing out a boy’s mouth, 
or any other disagreeable ordeal that we may 
compel him to go through. It is merely lop- 
ping off the branch; we are letting the root 
grow unless the enormity of the transgression 
is made plain to his mind. The boys that we 
know are more open to conviction than we 
give them credit for. They do not rejoice in 
iniquity. A mother’s faithful explanation to 
them of the meaning of the words they have 
uttered and her earnest prayer with them 
will do more to prevent the second yielding to 
this temptation than any punishment, for five 
times out of ten when a child does err in this 
way it is through ignorance of the meaning of 
the words. 


Sometimes, however, the desire to use a 
word that the boy knows is wrong is irresisti- 
ble. I havea case in mind where a little fel- 
low, a conscientious child, too, had been play- 
ing near some men at work whose language 
was not above reproach. He came into the 
house looking very serious and said to his 
mother, ‘“‘ Do you know, mother, those men out 
there say wicked words, and I want to dread- 
fally.”’ 

The shocked mother labored with him, but 
still he said, ‘“‘I know it’s wrong, but it seems 
as if I must say what they do.”’ 

The mother proposed that he should relieve 
his feelings by using some word of preten- 
tious sound, but of innocent meaning, and 
suggested “ Jiminy-crickets,”’ but no, he said 
that word was not strong enough to satisfy 
him. 

At last she said: ‘‘ Well, dear, go out and 
play; keep away from the men and perhaps 
you will forget about it, but if you still feel 
that you must say some word that you know 
is wrong, come in and say it to mother.”’ 

He went out and was gone some time, but 
finally came rushing in, tore up to his mother, 
threw his arms around her neck and shouted 
out a real swear word. The child was fright- 
ened after he had said it and hid his face in 
his mother’s breast. By and by he lifted it 
and said: ‘‘I didn’t enjoy it half as much as I 
thought I should ; I don’t want to say it again.” 
And the temptation to use words that were 
really wrong did not come to him again. This 
course is not recommended for all cases, but it 
certainly worked well once. 

Perhaps a mother recoils more from the 
dread that her boy may learn to use indecent 
or vulgar language than from profanity, as 
she recognizes the greater liability of his doing 
so. How strong our temptation is to keep our 
boys where they will not be thrown in contact 
with evil! Is it not far better to provide them 
with an armor which shall render them imper- 
vious to these darts of the evil one? If at the 
age of ten or twelve, perhaps earlier, perhaps 
later—whenever the watchful eyes of the 
mother see that the time has come—if a lov- 
ing mother open to her boy some of the secrets 
of life, surrounding them with the sacredness 
which they have in her own eyes, has she not 
taken the most effectual way to preserve his 
purity of word and thought and life for the 
present and the years to come? 

Now what shall we do with the slang with 
which our boys’ conversation is so plentifully 
sprinkled? Shall you raise your hands in 
horror if I say, ‘‘ Put a medium degree of re- 
straint upon it and endure the rest?” I 
know one mother who limits her boy in the 
use of a word dear to his soul, but most try- 
ing to her, to three times aday. He seems to 
find relief enough in that to get through the 
twenty-four hours without using it any more, 
though he did ask once if she should count it 
if he thought the word. Slang is often the 
effervescence of youth working out, and it is 
dangerous to confine it too closely. Strong 
feelings do not find satisfaction in the moder- 
ate forms of expression which content us as 
we grow older. The careful use of refined 
language ourselves and pleasant correction 
when the boy is about us will help this dis- 
ease to continue in a mild form until it passes 
away with no more lasting results than mea- 
sles and kindred evils to which the boy is 
heir. BS. Mm. 





A Maine father has devised a plan for al- 
lowing his little one to play out of doors 
without fear of his running away or getting 
hurt. A yard has been built of woven wire 
about four feet high. In this inclosure has 
been placed a lot of sand, and here the child 
spends many happy hours with his play- 
things, his cats, his friends, while his mother 
is serene in the consciousness that he is safe 
from harm. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Seek the Lord, till he come and rain 
righteousness upon you. 





Ah, Lord! be thou in all our being; as 
not in the Sundays of our time alone, so 
not in the chamber of our hearts alone. 
We dare not think that thou canst not, 
carest not; that some things are not for 
thy beholding, some questions not to be 
asked of thee. For are we not all thine, 
utterly thine? That which a man speaks 
not to his fellow we speak to thee. Our 
very passions we hold up to thee and say, 
“Behold, Lord! think about us, for thou 
hast made us.” —George Macdonald. 





When thou prayest rather let thy heart. 
be without words than thy words without 
heart, and remember emphatically either 
prayer will make thee cease from sin or 
sin will certainly entice thee from prayer. 
—John Bunyan. 





The night is come wherein at last we rest. 

God order this and all things for the best! 

Beneath his blessing fearless we may lie, 
Since he is nigh. 


Drive evil thoughts and spirits far away ; 

O Father, watch o’er us till dawning day ; 

Body and soul alike from harm defend, 
Thine angel send! 


For we have none on whom for help to call 
Save thee, O God in heaven, who carest for all, 
And wilt forsake them never, day or night, 
Who love thee right. 
—Bohemian Brethren. 





The measure of the love of God is to 
love without measure.—Francis de Sales. 





God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts. 
Dear as our happiness is to him there is 
something within us which is more pre- 
cious in his sight. Itis of far less conse- 
quence, in any divine estimate of things, 
how much a man suffers than what the 
man is.—Austin Phelps. 





Lord, I cannot, must not rest, 
Till I all thy mind obtain, 
Chase presumption from my breast 
And thy heavenly mildness gain. 
Give me, Lord, thy gentle heart ; 
Lowliness my portion be; 
Meek Redeemer, now impart 
Thiue own deep humility. 
—Toplady. 





The truly great and good in affliction 
bear a countenance more princely than 
they are wont, for it is the temper of the 
highest hearts, like the palm tree, to strive 
most upwards when most burdened.—Sir 
Philip Sidney. 





© Lord, by all thy dealings witb us, 
whetber of joy or pain, of ligbt or dark= 
ness, let us be brougbt to thee. Let 
us value no treatment of thy grace 
simply because it makes us bappy or bes 
cause it makes us gad, because it gives 
or denies us what we want; but may 
all that thou sendest us bring us to thee, 
tbat knowing tbyp perfectness we may 
be sure in everp disappointment tbat 
thou art still loving us, and in every 
darkness that thou art still enlightens 
ing us, and in everp enforced idleness 
that thou art still using us; pea in 
every deatb that thou art giviny us life, 
as in bis deatb thou didst give life to 
tbp Son, our Saviour, Jesus Cbrist. 
Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


out of the Drawer a few min- 

utes ago—no, it was over two 
hours ago, for two exceedingly polite and 
gifted book agents called successively 
and occupied the time—I took out three 
or four-letters which happened to be at 
the top; let’s see what we can make of 
them. The first is from 


M DEAR CORNERERS: I took 


CONNECTICUT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... I have a kitty here 
in my lap that 1 think a great deai of. He is 
stupid, but very lovable in cat fashion. I can 
do anything I want to with him. I dress him 
up and take him out in the baby carriage or 
the doll carriage. I think that he would like 
to be admitted as a Cornerer, but I am afraid 
that he would not write often enough, aren’t 
you? My grandpa is coming here soon, and 
then comes the fun and the sport. I am very 
sorry for any little girl or boy that has not at 
least one grandpa. 
Lots of love from the kitty and 
KATHARINE, 


It is a singular coincidence that I too 
at this moment have a cat right here by 
my side, who is very lovable, although 
by no means stupid—except he is sound 
asleep. But I am sure no one 
could ever dress him up like a 
doll, or even make him wear a 
hat or toggery around his neck, 
as, for instance, “the General” 
does. He simply wishes to be a 
plain cat—not a doll or a baby 
or a soldier. Very likely Katha- 
rine’s cat would not write often, 
for even the distinguished General 
owns up in this letter, just re- 
ceived, that he cannot learn: 

BusINEss OFFICE, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: [have asked 
Miss D——, the cashier, to write you 
a note, for ever since I have seen 
what you said about me in the Corner 
this week I have been impatient to 
tell you how much I appreciate it. 
I am sorry not to write this letter 
myself. I think I have learned now 
to do everything else that is done in this 
Office, but I can’t run a typewriter. I watch 
Miss D—— every time she uses the machine, 
and perhaps I can manage it after a while. 
With four feet, and six toes on every foot, 
besides an available nose and a possible tail, 
I don’t see why | cannot get up a record for 
8 4 
Nothing very exciting has happened since 
you were in last, except a great battle which 
I had with my neighbor Juliet. She came in 
here one morning and sneezed disrespectfully 
at the flag. I haven’t objected to her coming 
into the office, although I don’t like it very 
well, but [ must insist on due respect to ‘Old 
Glory.” The result of her indiscretion was a 
very lively time for a few minutes. There 
was a good deal of noise, to which I contrib- 
uted my full share, and considerable loose 
hair on the floor, which the boys had to sweep 
up afterwards and all of which was contrib- 
uted by her. Sic semper tyrannis. 

With a great deal of love and affection, 

THE GENERAL. 


That is a very well-written letter for a 
cat, even if it does show just a bit of 
vanity at seeing himself displayed so con- 
spicuously in print. But errare est feli- 
num—for we must not be outdone by a 
cat in the matter of Latin quotations. 
(By the way, do the Cornerers know the 
origin of the General’s “sic semper ty- 
rannis,’’ orany historical use made of it ?) 

Assuming that our correspondent’s 
statement is entirely true and that his 
motives were entirely unmixed, I ask you 


whether it was entirely right for him to 
inflict such severe punishment on his fel- 
low-cat for alleged disloyalty. It may 
have been right for a cat, “for ’tis their 
nature to.” The tale has a moral, for 
patriotic men, however much they differ 
in political views, always feel aggrieved, 
especially in times of national excite- 
ment, by any insult to the flag of the 
country, or even the failure to cheer it. 
So that we will pardon something to the 
spirit of liberty in the General’s vigorous 
use of his twenty-four claws and trust 
Miss D—— will have a pleasant time in 
training them to more peaceable service. 

What Katharine says about hergrandpa 
comes in just right, also, to introduce the 
picture I had selected to show you this 
week. One of these little boys appeared 
in the Corner last year, and a well-known 
minister whom I often see in the Congre- 
gational House was very much pleased, 
thinking it was his grandson—but it was 
not his at all. And now a kodak artist 
sends me this snap-shot, in which one of 
the boys is the doctor’s grandson—I won- 


rene 





der if he can tell which one! The rabbit 
on the ground has a very sentimental 
name—Hash. There were two rabbits. 
The boy, whose pets they were, named 
them for what he liked best, Hash and 
Celery. Alas, the cat liked one of them, 
too, and ate Celery up one day; she then 
disappeared and has never been seen or 


.- heard of since. 


ELBowoops, N. D. 
Dear Mr. Martin: You must forgive me for 
not writing you for so many months, and my 
only hope is that you have not forgotten me. 
I have seen a good many letters telling about 
pets. So I thought you would like to hear 
about my pets, but I have not many, so it will 
not make a very long story. To begin with, I 
have a pony which was bought only a little 
while ago. She can run fast and she is a good 
horse to drive cows. And then my dog—maybe 
I have written to you about him. His name is 
Danuel. He is one year old. I inclose a pic- 
ture of him taken with my sister Deborah and 
I [?] near our playhouse, which my brother 
Robert made. Now I must close, truly belong- 

ing to the band of Cornerers. Evan H. 


O, no! I have not forgotten our boy on 
the Indian Reservation, although he ap- 
pears to have changed his post office. The 
picture of Danuel and Deborah is, unfor- 
tunately, a blue-print, which the engravers 
do not like to copy. Did Robert make the 
picture or the playhouse ? 


Mx. MeFD) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS 


Several letters have been received calling 
attention to inaccuracies in the reprint of 
O’Hara’s Bivouac of the Dead in The Con- 
gregalionalist of May 26. The changes in 
the first stanza, which is the one most fre- 
quently quoted, are so important that [ give 
below the correct version. Those who put 
the poem in their scrap-books ought to paste 
this over the verse in question: 

The muffied drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tatt»o; 

No more on Life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


In the fifth verse, as printed in our paper, 
moldering should be mouldered, and dark 
should be dread. In the last verse year 
should be age, and the closing lines are: 


Shall dim one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 


Other variations in capitals and punctua- 
tion may be noted in Eggleston’s American 
War Ballads and Lyrics, which has three 
additional stanzas and is presumably 
the reliable version, although a New 
York gentleman writes: 


If I had the know-how I would look 
up the original and see what O’Hara 
himself wrote. R. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE, 

Mr. L. H. Martin; Dear Sir: Can 
you inform me where I can find the 
words of an old song, “‘The Boston 
Tea-Party’’? All the words | can 
remember are these: 

Then ove:board it goes, boys, 
Where darkling waters roar ; 
We love our cup of tea full well, 
But we love our freedom more. 
The tune was very spirited and stir- 
ring. Mrs, C, 


I find no reference to this song in 
Drake’s Tea-Leaves, Historic Boston 
Tea-Party, or any other memorial of 
the event which I have examined. 
My scrap-book contains another old 
ballad, entitled The Destruction of the Tea, 
a sample verse of which | will add: 

Just as glorious Sol was setting, 
On the wharf a numerous crew, 
Sons of freedom, fear forgetting, 
Suddenly appeared in view, 
VERMONT. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to know the%au- 
thor or any history of the old poem entitled 
“ The Sacrifice,’ the first verse of which is: 

The morning sun rose bright and clear, 
On Abraham’s tent it gayly shone, 
And all was bright and cheerful there, 
All save the patriarch’s heart alone. 
I am interested in the Corner page, and shall 
be glad to hear something about the poem 
there. Mrs. L. 


STAMFORD, CT, 
My Dear Mr. Martin; Can you find out 
fron what poem this verse is? 
Ten thousand stars are in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea, 
And every wave, with dimpled cheek, 
That leaps into the air, 
Has caught a star in its embrace, 
And holds it trembling there. 
I do not know as your page answers ques- 
tions like this, but I hope it does and will. 
A. BR. 


I have some doubts whether this corre- 
spondent exactly belongs to the ‘‘old folks”’ 
from the penmanship of her note, but prob- 
ably some one, old or young, will be able to 
answer this and the other queries, 


x A. IN 
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Hildesheim is a good starting point. 
If you land at Bremerhaven from a 
North German Lloyd steamer in the 





A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE STREET 


morning you may step from the train 
into this quaint old city in the late after- 
noon. The flavor of distant centuries is 
in the atmosphere. You pass from the 
railway station down Bernward-Strasse, 
bearing the name of a bishop ee 
who in the opening years of Be ' 
the eleventh century made [— © 
this place one of the most 
celebrated seats of Roman- 
esque art in Germany. The 
taste, humor and enterprise 
of citizens who lived 800 years 
ago still appear in these fine 
old streets. Ancient build- 
ings rise with successive 
stories projecting over those 
beneath them, with exquisite 
wood carvings and frequent 
inscriptions, then shoot up 
into peaked roofs with irregu- 
lar stairways of window open- 
ings. The cathedral, with its 
rare cloisters, lures you, while 
half a dozen churches vie 
with it in interest. You linger in the 
late twilight in the Aldstidter Markt, 
studying the carving of the Templer. Haus 
and the Knochenhauer-Amthaus and those 
other curious houses, then turn into your 
innforalatesupper. Several of the neigh- 
bors drop in for a chat and a glass of beer, 
and the hostess with her daughters sits 
with them, while she keeps an eye on 
your table to see that you are well served. 
Each visitor coming or going greets the 
others with a pleasant good evening, to 
which all respond. Some singers with 
harp and mandolin come in, sing a few 
songs, take up a collection and move on 
to the next hotel. They are followed by 
others. You feel that you are ina strange 
land, and yet at home. You dream that 
night that you are sleeping on a bicycle 
with a music-box attachment. 

The Goslar Land-Strasse is easily found 
and kept, and the early morning ride is 
enchanting. The broad road is lined on 
either side with rows of fruit trees care- 
fully trimmed. In early July the ripe 
cherries hang low and tempting. But itis 
safer not to touch them, for a policeman 
with a gun is liable to rise out of the 
ground and a police station is never far 
away. There are apple and locust trees 
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Cycling in the Harz 


and rows of poplars. You pass fenceless 
fields with long rows of potatoes, light 
green beets, waving grain, rich grass. 
Birds sing and twit- 
ter and now and 
then a canary 
alights in the road 
before you. The 
Harz is the home of 
canaries. Peasants 
plod along or dig in 
the fields. Yonder 
is a gang of women 
working side by side 
with heavy hoes, 
bossed by a man. 
Another company 
of them on their 
knees are weeding. 
They all have stolid 
looks. There is no 
excitement except 
among the chil- 
dren, who greet you with an “All hail,” 
and the dogs, who bark furiously. Mostof 
the native cyclers who pass you carry a 
whip for dogs fastened to the handle bar. 

From Goslar we pass at once into the 
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A FINE PLACE FOR TROUT—TRESEBU RG 


heart of the mountains. The Harz is an 
isolated range, the most northern in 
Germany, and rises abruptly from the 
plain on every side. It is about fifty-six 
miles long and eighteen miles wide. The 
highest peak, 
the Brocken, is 
about 3,400 feet 
high. But the 
whole range is 
striking by con- 
trast with the 
plain from which 
it rises. On its 
borders are 
several large 
towns, such as 
Wernigerode, 
Quedlinburg, 
Blankenburg, 
Nordhausen, 
Herzberg. The 
temperature is 
almost always 
cool in summer. Inns are plenty and 
those away from the most popular resorts 
are usually cheap as well as comfortable. 
A typical village street is this of Shierke, 
complete in the picture except that the 
dogs which invariably lie in wait to wel. 
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come the cycler are not seen. But as 
soon as he arrives they will appear. 

From Goslar you may in half an hour 
enter the wild Okerthal, with its rol- 
licking stream, its wooded hills, its rug- 
ged cliffs almost meeting above your 
head. Deep in its cool glens the smooth 
road winds. At Romkerbriicke stop for a 
lunch under the trees and watch the 
waterfall foaming over the cliff. Thence 
it is a pleasant ride to Harzburg, with its 
fine villas, its Burgberg crowned with a 
ruined castle and its monument com- 
memorating Bismarck’s famous saying, 
‘*We won’t go to Canossa.”’ 

Maps of the Harz may be found at any 
of the towns, giving in different colors 
the post roads, always excellent and the 
only ones safe to follow with a bicycle, 
the ordinary roads and the footpaths. 
The latter are sometimes hardly trace- 
able, except by marks on the trees. A 
fair specimen of the region is the little 
village of Treseburg, locked in wooded 
hills, with shaded walks and swift little 
river and hotels where trout, fresh from 
the stream, may be had ir. the season. 

Leave your wheel here for a little and 
walk up the wild Bodethal, 
through the Thor. Every 
turn opens some new beauty. 
There are magnificent views 
onevery side. Anhour’s walk 
gives a flavor to the trout at 
dinner better than any wine 
which can be served with 
them. 

From Treseburg the road 
is so fine that you wonder 
after a little what binds your 
wheel. You dismount and 
look backward. You find you 
are climbing up an ascent 
constantly growing steeper. 
In a little while the stream 
is far below you. You may 
ride or walk, but the way is 
ever upward, till at last you 
come out at the Rosstrappe inn. In the 
valley beyond and beneath rises a granite 
rock like a bastion. There is an impres- 
sion on it like a gigantic hoof of a horse. 
Once, says one of the many German 





A VIEW UP STREAM 


legends about these mountains, a prin- 
cess was pursued by a giant, and her 
horse, leaping across the valley, left here 
the print of his foot. 

Across the ravine is the Hexentanz- 
platz, with its fine hotel, while beneath 
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you, looking eastward, stretches a broad, 
rolling plain as far as the eye can see, 
dotted with villages and towns. 

Turn that way and you descend quickly 
into fertile fields and among busy peo- 
ples. Turn westward, and you plunge 
again into dark forests, with rugged rocks 
and overhanging cliffs. You choose the 
more picturesque paths, and are soon in 
the heart of the mountains. By the road- 
side sits a family, resting after a climb 
up the steep hill. Farther on a group of 
students tramping are lustily singing folk 
songs. You meet cyclers, twos, threes or 
more. You take a long coast, three or 
four miles in length—only be careful to 
keep your foot on the brake. The wind 
blows freshly in your face. You feel like 
shouting, and every time you do so the 
echoes come back from the mountain sides. 

The shadows deepen, and when at last 
youcome in sight of a mountain 
inn you are glad to stop and 
engage quarters for the night. 
A German bed would make a 
horse laugh if he were not too 
tired. But you pull off the big 
feather bed meant for a cover- 
ing, take out the wedge and pile 
it with a half a dozen of the 
pillows on the floor, call for a 
steppdecke, which you are fortu- 
nate if you get, and sleep as 
sweetly as your German hostess 
wishes you may. There are few 
more inviting places for a tired 
brain worker, with vigor enough 
to climb long hills and nerve 
enough to coast down them, 
than the Harz Mountains. 


From Scotland 

The May [leetings 

Since the beginning of May 
Edinburgh has been the ecclesi- 
astical centerof the country and 
the rallying point of our various 
churches and denominatic ns. 
The first bodies assembled were 
the Synod of the United Pret by- 
terian Church and the Congre- 
gational Union of Scotland. In 
connection with the annual 
meeting of the Scottish Con- 
gregational Hall, Dr. Craig of 
Edinburgh made a strong plea 
for an educated ministry. His 
remark that it was not the 
sacerdotal line which divided ministers 
in Scotland so much as the educational 
is a true one. At present the value of 
maintaining the standard of education 
in board schools and in theological col- 
leges is being kept before the mind 
of the public. The report given by 
Principal Hodgson as to the number of 
students attending the Congregational 
Hall was satisfactory, but one speaker 
pointed out that each student was costing 
them just now at the rate of £100. Ata 
conversazione held in celebration of Con- 
gregationalism the principal speakers 
were Dr. Adamson, Dr. John Duncan, 
the veteran Congregational minister of 
Aberdeen, and Dr. P. T. Forsyth of Cam- 
bridge, whose recent little volume on 
Religion was so favorably reviewed by 
Dr. James Denney. The assemblies of 
the Established Church and of the Free 
Church of Scotland have passed off as 
usual, and there was little in either case 
of an exciting or controversial character 
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to engage attention. The union nego- 
tiations between the Free Church and 
the United Presbyterians were advanced a 
stage, and, if all goes as smoothly this 
year as last year, this great union will 
soon be an accomplished fact. 
Dr. Alexander Whyte 

The eminent minister of Free St. 
George’s Church, Edinburgh, occupied 
the chair of moderator in the Free Church 
Assembly with great acceptance. His 
addresses on the humility and ideal char- 
acter required in the Christian minister, 
and on the self-denying duties and cease- 
less watchfulness that should be prac- 
ticed by every pastor of a flock, were ex- 
ceedingly earnest and characteristic. Dr, 
Whyte is too strong a personality to be 
restrained by officialism, and he delighted 
his audience once and again by acting on 
his maxim, “You cannot suppress the 





IN THE VALLEY OF THE BODE 


man in the moderator!” Like Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, the famous novelist, he hails from 
“Thrums” (Kirriemuir), and his career 
since his student days in Aberdeen has 
been one of outstanding ministerial suc- 
cess. One of the pleasant functions car- 
ried on by the moderator during the sit- 
tings of the assembly is the breakfast to 
which men of all churches and parties are 
liberally invited. Dr. Whyte’s guests in- 
cluded the most prominent of the Lords 
of Session, and in addition to the heads 
of the college of justice Professor Mas- 
son was also present and delivered a 
speech in honor of Dr. Chalmers, whose 
memory he delights toextol. These social 
receptions tend to sweeten the ecclesias- 
tical atmosphere and show that in spite 
of barriers we have much in common. 
Christian Endeavor Convention 

Our city during the last few days has 
been fairly captured by the great army of 
Endeavorers, who have come pouring in 
from all quarters of the British islands. 
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The great meetings began on May 27, and 
went on for thenextfourdays. The labor 
involved in arranging for this eighth Brit- 
ish, and fourth Scottish, Endeavor con- 
vention has been enormous. Our largest 
halls were engaged long beforehand, and 
on every occasion when the time came 
for gathering the audiences filled the 
largest space available. The resources of 
Christian hospitality were wellnigh ex- 
hausted in the endeavor to meet the ar 
rival of the delegates. The presence of 
Dr. and Mrs, Clark was especially wel- 
come. His addresses and his sermon on 
the Sunday evening to the crowd that 
assembled in our historic cathedral were 
eloquent and impressive. In presence of 
the large and representative gathering in 
St. Andrew’s Hall Dr. Clark made good 
use of his opportunity by referring to the 
war now going on, and making a forcible 
appeal for union and alliance 
between America and this coun- 
try. The sentiment expressed 
was loudly and cordially re- 
sponded to. The Endeavor 
movement, it is true, has not yet 
commended itself to all our 
churches, but the quiet self-pos 
session and dignity manifested 
by its founder and the power of 
his utterances will tend to in- 
crease sympathy with the aims 
of Endeavorers and to clear 
away misconceptions. The so- 
cieties in Scotland now number 
over 520 and the members en. 
rolled exceed 20,000. In face of 
a reported decrease in the num- 
bers attending the Sunday 
school, these figures are en- 
couraging. I learned from Dr. 
Clark that he was greatly pleased 
with the appearance and spirit 
of the meetings held in Glasgow. 
Next to Dr. Clark’s appearance 
the visit of Rev. J. H. Jowett 
of Birmingham (Dr. Dale’s suc- 
cessor) gave rise to much in 
terest. Altogether the Glasgow 
convention has been very suc- 
cessful. 
Principal Caird’s Resignation 

The resignation of Dr. Caird, 
the honored head of Glasgow 
University, is just announced. 
He has been in failing health 
for some time, and was unable to 
complete a year or two agy 
the delivery of his Gifford lectures. 
Born in Greenock in 1820, Dr. Caird 
became a distinguished student and after- 
wards rose to an unrivaled place as « 
preacher and pulpit orator. At the re- 
quest of the queen his sermon on Rel'- 
gion in Common Life was published, an: 
this introduced the author to fame. Prin- 
cipal Caird has presided over the affair 
of the university with tact and dignity, 
and along with his brother, Prof. Edwari 
Caird, masterof Balliol, has wielded agrest 
influence over all classes of students. 
Temperance Reform 

It is difficult to get unanimity of opin- 
ion on this thorny subject, and recent 
speeches and sermons on the question: 
reveal this want of agreement. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on his visit t» 
Edinburgh last week, delivered his views 
to the Established Church Assembly anu 
also to a meeting of supporters of the 
“threefold option” scheme. Dr. Denne; 
and Dr. G. A. Smith are earnest advocates 
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of temperance, and have induced the Free 
Church to inquire through its temperance 
committee into the working of this three- 
foldoption proposal. Dr. Stalkerexpressed 
distrust of the system of popular manage- 
ment as tending to make the traffic in 
liquor still more dangerous and attractive. 


Professor Drummond 

The publication of the posthumous vol- 
ume of sermons and addresses in The 
Ideal Life has served to strengthen the 
hold that Henry Drummond took of his 
numberless readers and admirers. Prof. 
G. A. Smith has made some progress with 
the preparation of Drummond’s biogra- 
phy. The task set him is a difficult one— 
**to paint a fragrance,” as one of Drum- 
mond’s friends put it. But the work in- 
trusted to Professor Smith’s hands will 
be well done, and the volume, which will 
not be large and will appear at Christmas, 
is one that will be eagerly awaited. 

Glasgow. W. M. R. 





Y.P.S.C, E. 


PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, July 3-9. Honoring Father and 
Mother. Eph. 6: 1-4; Prov. 17: 6, 21, 25. 

It is a frequent criticism upon modern life 
that young people do not treat their parents 
with due respect, that the reverent affection 
for the elders, once evident in almost every 
household on the part of the children, is a 
thing of the past. There is some truth in the 
charge. It is scandalously true in some in- 
stances. But there are thousands of homes 
in which it is not true, and in which the 
younger members of the family regard their 
parents with an affection at once appreciative 
and intense. 

Undoubtedly there are cases in which fath- 
ers and mothers do not deserve to be honored. 
Children cannot shut their eyes to facts just 
because they are young. The children of an 
intemperate or an avaricious and unscrupu- 
lous father, or of a shrewish or frivolous 
mother, cannot help learning sooner or later 
what their parents are. It is pitiful sometimes 
to see how hard they try to be loyal, while 
unable to avoid seeing the truth. Parents 
often are as much to blame as their children 
when the latter cease to honor them. 

But, given parents who are reasonably de- 
serving of honor, it is a poor sort of a child 
who refuses it. Ingratitude for, or even indif- 
ference to, the loving care which has nurtured 
him is a disgrace. So is that sulky conceit 
which glowers in anger when forbidden its 
own way, and thinks his father or mother an 
old fogy. So is that less repulsive but not less 
selfish absorption in one’s own desires and 
aims which accepts every parental sacrifice as 
a matter of course and rarely pauses to offer 
thanks, still less to render even the little atten- 
tions and services which go so far to brighten 
life, when performed by those whom we love: 

Moreover it is not enough to treat our fathers 
and mothers without disrespect. Honoring 
them means loving them devotedly, caring for 
them tenderly and as a precious privilege, be- 
ing proud of them for their good qualities no 
matter how poor or humble they may be. It 
means literally treating them'jwith honor as 
well as with affection. When this spirit is 
absent, happiness never reaches its full fruition 
nor does God’s blessing restjupon the home. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 20: 12; Prov. 6: 20-22; 
Mark 7: 8-13. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 26-July 2. Chastening as a To- 
ken of Love. Ps. 119: 65-80; Heb. 12: 5-15; 
Rev. 7: 9-17. 

It enlarges experience. Deepens sympathies. 

Strengthens character. Promotes firmer trust in 

God. 





[See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

The Missionary Review of the World for 
June contains an earnest paper, by Prof. 
Booker T. Washington, upon this topic. If he 
be correct, and he is likely to be well informed, 
the number of people who believe that white 
and colored men cannot live together in the 
United States upon equal terms, and who 
would colonize the blacks in Africa, is larger 
than we have supposed. But this scheme never 
will bear much fruit. We are glad that Pro- 
fessor Washington insists that there is an hon- 
orable future for the Negro in this country. 
The black man not only is here to stay but also 
to be a useful, and in many ways a prominent, 
factor in the development of that great national 
career which, as we all hope and believe, our 
nation is entering upon. Time, patience and 
persistence, education and diligent endeavor 
will solve the problem of the Negro’s future 
among us. His history since the War of the 
Rebellion has been full of encouragement, in 
spite of all which has been, and still is, unfa- 
vorable. In many respects it has been a tri- 
umph of missionary effort. 

Undenominational [issions. [n the same pub- 
lication is an editorial calling attention to the 
development of undenominational missions 
during the closing half-century. It has indeed 
been a noteworthy fact. Whether it has yet 
passed the experimental stage it is hard to 
determine. The greater opportunity to take 
full advantage of intense and vigorous individ- 
uality in the missionary, the superior freedom 
from not always wise control, the greater pos- 
sible flexibility in respect to methods, and the 
supposed large saving of expense—these seem 
to some to justify successfully such independ- 
ent and undenominational missions, at least in 
the sense that no denomination is responsible 
for them. Bat, on the other hand, they lack 
the organization, the thorough training and 
experience, the mutual support, the solid finan- 
cial backing, which the great church mission- 
ary boards possess, and too often no proper 
accountability for the use of funds is recog- 
nized. In order to remedy the lack of suitable 
supervision it is even now proposed that sev- 
eral of these at present independent missions 
in various regions form a ‘‘ combination,” each 
retaining its individuality but all submitting 
to be supervised by duly appointed men well 
known to the Christian public. This mere 
proposition proves that the independent in 
mission work is not trustworthy. The propo- 
sition in effect is that the missions which now 
are not connected with any society shall form 
one for themselves. Sooner or later it proba- 
bly will be carried out in some form. Organi- 
zations have their faults but they do better 
work than independent missions can do, and 
we believe they do it cheaper also. 


OUR OWN WORK 


Receipts of the A.B. C. F. M. Special inter- 
est attaches to the following figures, because 
the effect of the war upon business and benev- 
olence hardly has had time yet to become 
plain. The facts for the current season will 
be instructive : 


individuals for the month of May........ $31,334.20 
LAGROIES 00.0 cccccscvoccccvcccnenpesccecsesecosces 14,012.32 
WORE Be TENG incon vin 0 sicete cbweacesees $45,346.52 
Regular donations for nine months of the 
SNE DOE ccs ccpesiccacncpsccspensntesbhakieed $283,355.21 
SQMDMNOR 65s don ch onsisiacebcccovashacebiansanad 127,750.18 
Total for nine months.............000005 $411,105.39 


Aside from the above there was received for 
the debt in May $260; and within the nine 
months, $2,793.98. The receipts for special 
objects in May amounted to $2,845.35; and for 
the nine months, $20,414.33. 


THE WORLD AROUND 


A Peripatetic Mission. The English Church 
Missionary Society has started its missionary 
van again, and with good results. A clergy- 
man, with usually an assistant or a friend, 
goes about a selected portion of the country, 
living in a van, a house on wheels adapted to 
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his needs, preaching in out of the way places, 
visiting and co-operating in all possible ways 
with the parish clergy. The people welcome 
him after a time, if not always at first. The 
farmers often lend horses willingly to draw 
the van, and large audiences often gather 
around it. In the two months of work thus 
far this season fourteen parishes have been 
visited and two or three days have been spent 
in each, and several scores of services have 
been held. In the more thickly settled re- 
gions of our own country this method of 
reaching the so-called masses might prove 
effective in the right hands. 


Episcopacy in Brazil and the West Indies. Just 


as Samuel Seabury and, a little later, two oth- 
ers, Samuel Provoost and William White were 
chosen bishops here and then went, the first- 
named to Scotland and the other two to Eng- 
land, to be consecrated and so transmit the 
apostolic succession to a new world of North 
America, so now a young American Epis- 
copal clergyman, by name Lucien Lee Kin- 
solving, has been chosen bishop by a con- 
vention in Brazil, and, if approved by the 
House of Bishops sitting in Washington in 
October, will come to the United States to 
be consecrated. Thus the world progresses, 
Christianity develops and history repeats 
itself. The title of the new diocesan will be 
Bishop of Rio Grande de Sul. Methodists 
have in lower Brazil one small mission, but 
apart from that the Episcopalians are the only 
Protestant denomination at work in South 
Brazil. Presbyterians were formerly there, 
but withdrew. The Episcopal Church has 
one missionary society that works wholly 
among Spanish-speaking people, and Bishop- 
elect Kinsolving is a missionary of it and first 
diocesan. This society maintains the only 
Protestant service at present in Cuba. It is 
in a Havana suburb and in charge of a lay 
reader. It has a church and school at Matan- 
zas, both now closed, and so situated, with 
reference to the harbor, that they are practi- 
cally certain to be blown to pieces should our 
fleet bombard that city. At a meeting of the 
managers of this society last week it was de- 
cided to begin new mission work in Cuba the 
moment the American troops are there for 
protection. 


A Reaction in Uganda. [n this most promis- 
ing mission field, by a strange providence 
which in the end doubtless will prove to have 
been for good, there has been lately such a 
change of feeling as to seem at one time to in- 
volve the utter ruin and abandonment of the 
mission and the revival of heathenism. The 
friends of King Mwanga, who are mostly 
heathen, formed a plot against the English 
government. The king, however, withdrew 
from the plot in time, but a hundred of his 
pages have been expelled from the court, and 
although some of the Soudanese soldiers and 
the police joined in the plot it has been firmly 
suppressed. In spite of the suspicion, which 
naturally arises, that Christianity cannot have 
become very firmly rooted where its adherents 
can be gotten rid of as easily as it seems to be 
agreed that they would have been had this 
plot succeeded, there is substantial and ample 
reason for gratification on account of the his- 
tory of this mission, and for confidence in its 
stability and usefulness. Probably, now that 
the plot has come to nothing, the enemies of 
the mission will be less likely to hamper it. 





If you want to become a man of lust—think! 
If you wish to become an avaricious man, a 
groveler for gold—think! If you wish to be- 
come envious, eaten up with the canker of 
jealousy—think! These are the inevitable 
and the most natural issues of thought. If 
we could cleanse men’s minds we should clean 
the world. The great prophet Isaiah, when 
he wanted to point out in the name of his God 
how a nation may be cleansed, said, ‘‘ Let the 
wicked forsake his ways’”’—but he does not. 
end there—‘‘and the unrighteous man his. 
thoughts.”— Rev. J. H. Jowett. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR JULY 3 1 Kings 12: 16-25 


The Kingdom Divided 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Last Sunday we reached the climax of the 
history of the Jewish nation—its Messiah 
risen from the dead and become the Saviour 
of the world. Today we turn back a thou- 
sand years to trace the steps by which the 
nation reached this climax and its own de- 
struction. In the coming six months we are 
to study the intensely interesting events 
through which the people formed their ex- 
pectation of a Redeemer, who appeared in the 
Messiah they rejected. We shall find in these 
events lessons of personal duty and divine 
faithfulness, of citizenship and statesmanship, 
of great importance in our times. 

The lessons of this quarter concern the 
northern kingdom from its beginning to its 
destruction. But we shall study, except in 
the first and last lessons, the deeds of Israel’s 
two greatest prophets—Elijah and Elisha. 
Our subject today is The Creation of the 
northern kingdom. Three questions are to be 
answered : 

1. Why was the kingdom of David divided? 
Up to the time of Saul, the first king, the 
tribes had kept distinct from one another. 
After his death David was for several years 
king over his own tribe only, that of Judah, 
but he finally won the allegiance of the north- 
ern tribes by his valor and statesmanship and 
was made king over all Israel. He trans- 
mitted to Solomon a realm as large as Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut combined, with a 
population probably more than twice that of 
these two States and a much larger area ac- 
knowledging qualified allegiance. Before Sol- 
omon died he had sowed seeds of discord 
which brought again into distinctness that 
dividing line, running a few miles north of 
Jerusalem, which had never, during the eighty 
years of his rule and his father’s, been wholly 
obliterated. He had done this by imperialism, 
impoverishing the people to strengthen the 
capital and increase his own splendor; by 
favoritism, keeping in office those who for 
reward would support his schemes, instead of 
bringing the wisest and best men to the front; 
by oppression, imposing heavy taxes to main- 
tain a great army and support a luxurious 
court; and by perverting religion, permitting 
and cultivating the worship of other gods 
than Jehovah. 

Rehoboam, Solomon’s only son, might still 
have saved the unity of the kingdom. He 
went up from Jerusalem to Shechem to be 
crowned. It is a lovely spot, with running 
streams and pleasant groves, at the entrance 
of a valley which separates Ebal and Gerezim 
—mounts of blessing and of cursing. As I 
sat on the green sward one April day, near 
where Rehoboam once came to be crowned, 
and looked up through the narrow valley, I 
fancied I could hear again from the hill on the 
left the words of the law, “‘Thou shalt be 
above only and thou shalt not be beneath; if 
thou shalt hearken unto the commandments 
of the Lord thy God’’; while from Ebal on 
the right hand came the response, “If thou 
wilt not hearken unto the voice of the Lord 
thy God . . . all these curses shall come upon 
thee ’’ [Deut. 28:13, 15]. Those words are still 
true. They will be fulfilled in the history of 
our own land as truly as they were in Jewish 
history. Rehoboam threw away his kingdom. 
He rejected the counsel of wise men and chose 
that of ambitious, boastful, inexperienced 
ones. We should call them jingoes. If he 
had been disposed to serve the people they 
would have remained his servants. He was 
determined to niake them serve him and they 
seceded. In government as truly as in pri- 
vate life he that will save his life shall lose it. 
The abuse of power makes revolutions in 
republics not less than in monarchies. The 
people of the ten tribes sent David’s grandson 
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back to rule David’s kingdom as it was before 
their fathers accepted him as king. 

2. How was the northern kingdom estab- 
lished? The people chose an able leader, 
Jeroboam. They knew him already [1 Kings 
11: 26-40]. He had been a skillful adminis- 
trator under Solomon. He was a descendant 
of a tribe on the border between Israel and 
Judah. He was in favor with the king of 
Egypt. He was heartily opposed to the house 
of Solomon. He was a man of unbounded 
ambition. He made Shechem his capital, in- 
closing it within strong walls and erecting 
noble palaces within them. Across the Jor- 
dan he fortified Penuel, making it an out- 
post from which he could control the eastern 
route for commerce between Egypt and As- 
syria. 

With a much abler ruler, greater national 
resources of wealth, much larger numbers, it 
was reasonable to suppose that the northern 
kingdom would outstrip the southern in in- 
fluence and survive it in time. But Jeroboam 
put his own scheme of religion in the place of 
that taught the people from God. He made 
objects for them to worship, chose places that 
he called holy, appointed priests who were 
unworthy [1 Kings 12: 28-82]. In a few 
years the doom of the king and the kingdom 
was pronounced [1 Kings 14: 15, 16). The 
shrewdest statecraft fails when men ignore 
the providence of God and neglect to secure 
his favor. 

3. What strength remained in the kingdom 
of Judah? Rehoboam was a far weaker king 
than Jeroboam. But he hearkened at first to 
the word of God and so saved his kingdom 
from destruction. Good men gathered round 
him [2 Chron. 11:17]. Prophets advised him 
and he listened to their advice. He gathered 
an army, but dared not use it because of 
opposition at home which was evidently 
prompted by God. His caution, however, 
continued only three or four years, while 
the danger was evident. Then he exposed 
his kingdom to attack, and the king of Egypt 
came and captured Jerusalem. One day as I 
was wandering among the ruins of Karnak on 
the Nile I came on a temple wall upon which 
was carved a figure of Shishak, king of Egypt, 
among thirty-eight captive kings. One of 
these, with a rope around his neck and a 
Jewish countenance and beard, told unmis- 
takably the story of Rehoboam’s humiliation, 
written in stone, probably while he was still 
living. The days of prosperity for Judah 
were over before Solomon died. Wars and 
losses followed, modified somewhat because 
the king and people humbled themselves be- 
fore God, but the days of their glory were 
already departed. 

Yet even when, through false and wicked 
leadership, a country seems hastening to ruin 
good men in it need not despair. Their lives 
will not be wasted if they faithfully stand for 
righteousness. Through the sufferings and 
sins brought on Israel and Judah, God re- 
vealed his spiritual kingdom and brought 
nearer the time for it to be established. 
Though the wickedness of their rulers wrought 
misery and ruin to generations, God over- 
ruled and guided their deeds, making them 
steps by which the Son of Man entered into 
the world with his good news of redemption. 
This is the truth which sustains the children 
of God when wickedness seems to flourish: 


Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: 
The residue of wrath shalt thou gird upon thee. 





If I had the ear of every pastor I would say: 
Visit your common schools, your high schools, 
and seek out the strong boys and girls, as 
Samuel sought out the young David. Give 
them a glimpse of what you see in them and 
forthem. Put the seed in now for next fall, 
for the years to come. Getting a boy or girl 
off to a good school is not a spring wheat crop. 
There is no more precious fruit of your minis- 
try. Itis the “seed after his kind.”—A. W. 
Burr. 
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“ You're 
light enough 
when / tackle 
you,” said 
the little can 
of Cleveland's 
baking 
powder 
to the big 
barrel of 
flour, 








The first in the field 
and still unrivalled 


The great chemist Baron Justus 
von Liesic made the first scientific 
effort to produce an extract of meat. 
The result of his efforts he gave to 
the world under the name of Liebig 
COMPANY’S Extract of Beef, and 
to attest its genuineness he author- 
ized this company to use his signa- 
ture, now familiar to all the world, 
on the jars of this famous product. 
All other extracts of beef came later 
and are practically imitations of the 
great original, which is still 


Unapproachable for purity, 
economy and fine flavor 


For improved and economic cookery 
For delicious, refreshing beef tea 














VAN CAMP hot, 
VAN CAMP cold, 





Prepared with Tomato Sauce, 
is good food, as good cold as hot,—ready to eat 
when the can is opened. Suitable for dinner, 
luncheon or outing parties. S.mple can free 
for 6 cts. in stamps. A little book of home 
recipes comes with it free. 


Wan Going Roaring Ge. 


324 Kentucky Ave,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
VAN CAMP’S Concentrated Tomato Soup 
costs less than any other—only 1 centsa can, 
containing eight servings, yet is most delicious. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 

The first volume of a new work dealing 
with the language, literature and contents of 
the Bible, including Biblical theology, has 
been issued by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Its editor is Rev. James Hastings, who 
has been assisted by J. A. Selbie and by Pro- 
fessors A. B. Davidson, S. R. Driver and 
H. P. Swete. It is to consist of four volumes, 
we believe, the first of which is that before 
us, and is to cover the Apocrypha as well as 
the Old and New Testaments. The Author- 
ized and Revised English Versions are used, 
and constant reference is made to the original 
tongues. This first volume concludes with 
the title Feasts and Fasts. It treats of per- 
sons and places, antiquities and archeology, 
ethnology, geology, natural history, Biblical 
theology and ethics, and even the obsolete or 
archaic words which the English version in- 
cludes. 

Most of the contributions are brief and care- 
fully condensed, but topics which deserve 
elaborate treatment receive it. Examples are 
the articles entitled Christology, those which 
deal with the Bible itself and its different 
books, and those on the chronology of the Old 
and New Testaments. The most noticeable 
contrast between this work and its predeces- 
sore, notably Dr. Smith’s widely known and 
excellent work, which has been a standard for 
nearly forty years, is the more scholarly and 
scientific character of the new work. It is 
distinctively less religious in tone and more 
critical, not as lacking spirituality or of being 
critical in a petty or disputatious spirit, but 
in that no religious inferences are drawn 
from facts stated, as occasionally is the case 
in the older dictionaries, and in that the criti- 
cal temper is manifested in the effort to ascer- 
tain and declare truth as revealed by the most 
thorough scholarship. 

As Dr. Smith’s work is so popularly known 
and used, we have made a comparison of the 
new work with that in selected portions cov- 
ering the same alphabetical limits. In one, 
for instance, we find sixty-seven titles in the 
new dictionary to fifty-four in the old. The 
greater fullness of the new is an advantage, 
but not so much of an advantage as it at first 
appeared, because, of the thirteen additional 
titles in the new dictionary, only one or possi- 
bly two are of any special importance. There 
are several titles, also, in the older work which 
have been omitted in the new one. Examina- 
tion of special articles shows that in some 
instances the eld dictionary goes rather the 
more into general details and is couched toa 
greater degree in the narrative form, so that 
it is somewhat more interesting to be read by 
ordinary students. 

On the other hand it lacks, as a matter of 
course, the crisp exactness of the modern 
work. It does not contain the conclusions or 
suggestions of up-to-date investigation, which 
has added so much to public knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and it does contain considerable 
material which is unnecessary, if not super- 
fluous. The modern volume is much the more 
scientific and trustworthy, and cannot fail to 
supplant its predecessor. Nevertheless, its 
scholastic tone is something of an objection 
to its wide use. It is precisely what more or 
less expert students desire, and such a book, 
of course, would be largely worthless should 
it fail to meet their needs. Yet there are 
thousands who need to use such a work who 
are incapable of understanding the technical 
terms which appear so freely in these pages, 
and we wish that the learning of the editors 
had been expressed to a somewhat larger 
degree in more popularly comprehensible 
terms. 

Nevertheless, we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the work, as sampled by this vol- 
ume, to be far superior to anything else of 
the kind ever produced, and to be admirably 
adapted to render long and excellent service 
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to the Christian world. The names of the 
respective authors are signed to their articles 
in all cases of importance, and their general 
trustworthiness will be conceded when their 
names are read. The arrangement of the 
book is excellent, the titles being in heavy 
black letters which catch the eye readily, and 
a system of cross references facilitates the 
easy use of what is offered. The abbrevia- 
tions are necessarily numerous, but are not 
difficult to understand. There are a few illus- 
trations and of good quality. If the succeed- 
ing volumes equal this in excellence, as they 
undoubtedly will, the work will be received 
at once with the respect to which it seems to 
be clearly entitled. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$6.00.] 
RELIGIOUS 

A series of studies in womanhood, by Rev. 
Dr. R. F. Horton, are grouped in a little vol- 
ume, Women of the Old Testament [E. R. 
Herrick & Co. $1.00]. They may have been 
Sunday evening addresses, possibly expanded 
a little for publication in this form. The sub- 
jects are selected with discrimination and deal 
with a wide variety of characters. They ex- 
hibit unusual acuteness in the analysis of char- 
acter and freedom from prejudice and offer 
many appropriate and impressive suggestions. 
The volume possesses exceptional interest and 
will go far to make the Biblical personages 
described real to the modern reader. 

Christian Science and Its Problems (Eaton 
& Mains. 50 cents], by J. H. Bates, is a study 
of the general subject. of Christian Science 
conducted in no hostile spirit, but reaching a 
conclusion adverse to the claims of the advo- 
eates of this new theory. It is practical and 
good-natured, shows some scholarship, and 
should do good service in counteracting the 
influence of the popular delusion against which 
it is aimed. 

Sandy Scott’s Bible Class (Bonnell, Silver 
& Co. 60 cents] contains a number of short 
sketches in which the Scotch dialect adds a 
certain picturesqueness to the thought, and 
which is fresh and vigorous in suggestion. 
There is considerable tenderness of spirit, and 
it is readable and helpful throughout. 

Several new books of hymns or songs or 
both demanda word. Oneis The Temple Harp, 
by Rev. Thomas Nield of Elmira, Mich., for 
sale [60 cents] by the author. It contains sev- 
eral scores of short religious poems and hymns 
which exhibit considerable power of versifica- 
tion and an earnest religious spirit. We notice 
among them no hymn likely to render the 
author immortal as a poet, but many are of 
excellent quality and they will afford comfort 
and cheer to Christian hearts. Two others 
are The Chorus of Praise [Eaton & Mains. 
20 cents], edited by J. M. Black, and The 
Palm Branch (W. A. Wilde & Co. 35 cents), 
by Mrs. J. Aspinwall Hodge. The former is 
a Sunday school and prayer meeting hymn- 
book of the ordinary type, containing little of 
the highest quality of either verse or music. 
The latter is offered with a similar intent, is 
adapted in a somewhat larger degree to the 
younger children and contains a choice selec- 
tion of hymns and tunes, but is not meant to 
do the work of The Hymnary and similar 
collections. 

STORIES 

Books about the navy are in special demand 
at present, and so pleasant and instructive a 
story as Mr. W. B. Allen’s new book, Navy 
Blue [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50), is certain of 
a large popularity. It is a portrayal of cadet 
life at Annapolis. Mr. Allen has written al- 
ready a considerable library of books for 
young people, but this one is far and away 
the best production of his pen which we have 
seen. It is most careful in construction and 
style, and is as instructive as it is entertain- 
ing. One or two charming romances blend 
with the narrative of student life, and the lat- 
ter by itself is so full of spirit and so promot. 
ive of a lofty manhood and a pure patriotism 
as to be worthy of high praise. It is a breezy, 
graphic and admirable story throughout. As- 
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suming that the details furnished in respect 
to the academic life of the cadets are correct, 
as we have no doubt they are, it will furnish 
the boys with many facts worth knowing, 
and its illustrations add to the agreeableness 
of its text. 

The Gray House of the Quarries [Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. $1.50), by Mary H. Norris, is 
about twice as long as it ought to be, and the 
reader’s interest flags at times because of the 
sluggishness of the movement and the super- 
fluity of details. But to lay it aside as a 
worthless story would be a mistake. It con- 
tains strong portrayals of character, charming 
descriptions of natural scenery and the un- 
folding of a healthy moral. The struggle of a 
manly minister to be true to the highest idea), 
and to tone up the worldliness of his church 
members, and the development of a fascinating 
and useful womanhood out of adverse circum- 
stances are prominent features of the story. 
Many minor lessons also are suggested, such 
as the perils of sordidness and the possibility 
of uplifting many a commonplace and even 
ignoble nature into nobility. It is a pity that 
so good a story is not better told. The author 
has large ability of a high order, but has not 
done herself or her theme full justice. 

A number of important suggestions are to 
be drawn from A Handful of Silver [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50], by L. T. Meade, and it 
also is a somewhat striking novel, although 
written on familiar lines. But the utter im- 
probability of it staggers one. We doubt. if 
in real life any one of the prominent charac- 
ters would do any one of the important ac- 
tions which he or she is here represented as 
doing. The allowance which has to be made 
by the reader, if the conduct of the different 
characters is to be taken for granted, is so 
great as to be well-nigh impossible. The au- 
thor has exhibited positive audacity in por- 
traying her heroine, and the chief attraction 
of the book is its literary unconventionality. 
We cannot help the feeling that most of the 
characters, whom we are expected to admire 
and regard as strong, are painfully weak. 
The scheming old aunt, whose plottings turn 
out so well, is the only person in the book 
whose suggested strength is not weakness. 

New Zealand stories are not over common, 
but, after all, there is little in Wheat in the 
Ear (Macmillan Co. $1.00] which is charac- 
teristic of its country, for the actors play their 
parts chiefly in educational circles which 
might exist anywhere else, and the farm life, 
so far as it is introduced, and it is prominent, 
is not made conspicuous as such. The prob- 
lem of the intellectual growth of a remarkably 
endowed girl in its relation to the develop- 
ment of her affections is the theme of the 
book, and, although violent measures have to 
be taken to get rid of the man whom she mis- 
takenly marries in order that she may wed 
her true love, the story is well told and, in 
some particulars, is considerably above the 
average. The teacher and the taught alike, 
as well as the farmer and his wife, are fine 
examples of successfully delineated types of 
character. 

In Kings’ Houses (L. C. Page & Co. $1.50), 
by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, is a romance of the 
England of the days of Queen Anne. Its 
characters move chiefly in court circles, and it 
deals with bright and winsome boys and girls 
growing up into worthy and noble men and 
women, There are temptations and perils in 
its pages and plenty of adventure and excite- 
ment of one sort or another, but it is sweet 
and wholesome throughout and in every way 
a charming book for the young. 

In War [Doubleday & McClure Co. 25 
cents] are half a dozen short stories taken 
from McClure’s Magazine. They are true, 
graphic and diversified. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The late Edward Bellamy’s volumes, Look- 
ing Backward and Equality, have called out a 
number of replies and criticisms, and the 
latest is Reality, or Law and Order vs. ‘An- 
archy and Socialism [Burrows Bros. $2.00), 
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by G. E. Saunders. It is a series of papers, 
independent in themselves yet closely con- 
nected, in which the claims of Mr. Bellamy 
and his school of thinkers are discussed good- 
naturedly and fairly, yet with unsparing 
criticism and with conclusions adverse to their 
own. The glamour which Bellamy’s books are 
apt to cast over many a reader fades very 
soon, and the absurdity of his theory is in- 
creasingly apparent the more one reflects upon 
it. But such a book as this is valuable in 
throwing the clear, cold light of truth upon 
the mists of the would-be social reformers, 
and in suggesting to them the need of confin- 
ing their attention to what is practical. 

The Isles and Shrines of Greece [Roberts 
Bros. $2.00] contains a number of papers by 
Rev. S. J. Barrows inspired by his experiences 
in that country. They describe the scenery 
and the people, deal much in experiences and 
recollections of classic events and writings 
and blend the ancient and the modern charm- 
ingly. They are gracefully written and are 
accompanied by good illustrations. The vol- 
ume, but for its size, would do good service as 
a guide-book in portions of the country, but it 
is not offered for this purpose, and it is much 
more a study of Greece and the Greeks and a 
volume of reflections and suggestions prompted 
by Greek history and life than a guide-book. 
It is one of the most readable books on Greece 
of which we are aware. 

Sefior Matias Romero has been prominent 
for years in the public service of his coun- 
try, Mexico, and also has had large ex- 
perience asa planter. Therefore his volume, 
Coffee and India-Rubber Culture in Mexico 
{G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00], possesses the 
interest and value of expert knowledge. It 
is intended for agricultural and commercial 
readers chiefly, and abounds in statistics. It 
is the sort of a book which intending immi- 
grants to Mexico would desire to study care- 
fully. It is comprehensive, goes into details 
freely and contains an immense amount of 
information about matters in Mexico, its 
ethnology and flora, its population and busi- 
ness, its railways, coinage, etc., special at- 
tention being, of course, devoted to the special 
branch of production indicated by the title. 
It is handsomely printed and will be found 
exceedingly valuable by all students of Mexico 
and its prosperity. 

The monthly numbers of The Century from 
November last to April inclusive are out in the 
familiar and beautiful permanent form. They 
have appeared so recently that there is little 
need of comment upon them in detail. Suffice 
it to say that the editors have attained their 
usual success in blending fact and fancy and 
the reader who turns these pages will appre- 
ciate the richness of this publication far bet- 
ter than by examining the separate monthly 
issues individually. It is a treasure for the 
library. 

The H. O. Shepard Co. of Chicago has 
issued a fine copy of a steel plate portrait of 
the late Mr. Gladstone made from a photo- 
graph taken for the company in 1895. It 
shows Mr. Gladstone in his library at Hawar- 
den, and is an excellent piece of work. It is 
declared, by those who knew him intimately, 
to be a fine likeness. If it differ at all from 
the truth, the difference lies in some softening 
of the lines of his face as reproduced in other 
portraits of his later years, but unquestion- 
ably it is a good likeness, as it certainly is a 
valuable memento of the great statesman. 


NOTES 


— Queen Victoria has announced her pur- 
pose to erect a monument to Mr. Gladstone in 
Westminster Abbey. 

—— It is said that the highest sum ever paid 
for a poem is 6,000 crowns, given by the Ve- 
netians to Sannazaro for his poem of only six 
lines about their city. 


— A monument to Saint-Beuve, the fa- 
mous French literary critic, is about to be 
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erected in the Luxembourg Gardens, in front 
of the Rue d’Assas Gate. 

—— At last it is settled that Elmwood, the 
home of James Russell Lowell, is to become a 
memorial park. The entire sum necessary to 
secure it has been raised. 


— A copy of the tirst edition of Haw- 
thorne’s Fanshawe brought $165 at the recent 
Blanchard sale in Boston, the highest price 
which it is known to have sold for thus far. 


—— Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s introduction 
to the opening volumes of the new edition of 
Thackeray’s works is so long as to raise the 
question whether she may not have forgotten 
her father’s desire not to have any life of him- 
self written. 

—— The oldest school magazine in the world 
is the Hurst Johnian, issued at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, in England. It 
was forty years old last month. It is edited 
by a master, however, the plan of having it 
conducted by the boys themselves not having 
succeeded, and this fact seems to take it out 
of the ranks of school publications of the 
usual character. 


—— Two more town library buildings have 
just been dedicated. One is the Nichols Me- 
morial Library at Kingston, N. H., erected by 
J. Howard Nichols, Esq., of Boston, in mem- 
ory of his parents. The other is the Dickin- 
son Memorial Library at Northfield, Mass., 
the gift of E. M. Dickinson, Esq., of Fitch- 
burg. The former is built of material taken 
from old walls in the vicinity and the stones 
actually retain the moss and lichen which had 
gathered upon them. Each is handsome and 
thoroughly well equipped for its purpose. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
NEw SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworth. 
pp. 407. $1.25. 
A TEXT BOOK OF PHysics. By G. A. Wentworth 
and G,. A. Hill. pp. 440 1.26 
THE preson SCHOOL MUSIC Cou RSE, Book I. 
x W. Mason, F. H. Butterfield and Osbourne 
eConathy. pp. 86. 30 cents. 
J. H. West. Bosto 
WHat ARE You Dornc HERE? "By Abram Conk- 
lin. pp. soe. 50 cents. 
Love Dogs Ir ALL. By Ida L. Hildyard. pp. 
60. 650 cents. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston 
A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADES, in the step 
ping Stones to Literature series. By Miss 8S. 
Arnold and C. B. Gilbert. pp. 302. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New Yor 
om wa ad MAN. By Alfred C. Haddon. pp. 


MARTIN LUTHER. By H. E. Jacobs. pp. 454. 
$1.50. 


CAPRICCIOS. By L. J. Block. pp. 130. $1.25. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT. By George 
W. Walthew. pp. 207. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
NATURE FOR ITs OWN SAKE. By John C. van 
Dyke. pp. 292. $1.50. 
heer agent By James G. Sanderson. pp. 


STORIES BY FOREIGN AUTHORS: Spanish. Ger- 
man. pp. 219,221. Each 75 cents. 
Macmillan Co. New York. 
COMMENTARY ON St. LUKE. By Rev. M. F. Sad- 
ler. pp. 634. $1. 
STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles 
Noble. pp. 386. $1.00. 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 2 vols. ba Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. pp. 309, 336. $2.00 
C Co. New York. 
WILLIAM EWART "GLADSTONE. By James Bryce. 
pp. 104. $1.00 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
“ee INNES. By George Moore. pp. 435. 


nell, Silver & Co. ork. 
Marovon DAYS. By W. B. Lent. “opt 8 $1.50. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New 
A A te 9 WEEK. By Annie E. Tambull. pp. 


American Book Co. New 
AN ELEMENTARY Copnes IN THE INTEGRAL 
baer By D. A. Murray, Ph. D. pp. 288. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE CONQUERED WORLD, AND Suse PAPERS. 
By R. F. Horton, D. D. pp. 128. 50 cents. 
Treasury Department. Washi: 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING SERVICE, for the 
year ending June 30, 1897. pp. 512. 


PAPER COVERS 


MEET . pon = MASTER’sS UsE. By F. B. Meyer. 
n 

seen PLOUGHMAN’s TALK. By C. H. Spurgeon. 

pp. 127. 15 cents. 
Pioneer Press Co. St. Paul. 

THIRD ANNUAL Rerorr OF THE CHIEF FIRE 
WARDEN OF MINNESOTA, ON FOREST PRE- 
SERVATION. pp. 80. 
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MAGAZINES 


June. JOURNAL OF HYGIENE.—NORTH WEsST- 
ERN MONTHLY.—NORTH AMERICAN.—STUDIO. 
—FORESTER —LITERARY NEWS.—DONAHOBR’S. 
—WRITER— TEMPLE. — WERNER’S. — MusSIC.— 
BooK-BUYER.—SUNDAY.—Goop WorpDs. 


Collegiate Happenings 

At Harvard Rev. Henry van Dyke of New 
York city preached the third baccalaureate 
sermon which he has preached this season, 
and he has yet another to deliver next Sun- 
day. Apparently sound doctrine and literary 
charm are still popular with the American 
student, for the students, and not the college 
authorities, select the preachers on such occa- 
sions. The new professor of international 
law at Harvard University, just appointed, 
will be Hon. Edward H. Strobel. He began 
his career as a diplomat as secretary of the 
legation of the United States at Madrid in 
1885. In 1893 he entered the Department of 
State as assistant secretary. He has since 
served in our diplomatic service in Ecuador 
and Chile, and has acted as arbitrator between 
the governments of France and Chile in im- 
portant litigation. He is an accomplished 
linguist. The chair was endowed by George 
Bemis, who stipulated in his will that the 
occupants of the chair should be not only 
versed in the theory of international law, but 
men who had had practical experience therein. 
Pres. George Harris of Andover Theological 
Seminary and President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College have been re-elected preachers at this 
university for next year, and Dr. van Dyke 
will return to the staff of preachers next fall. 

At Cornell degrees were conferred on 374 
persons. President Schurman improved the 
opportunity to review the thirty years’ his- 
tory of the institution since its foundation in 
1868 by Ezra Cornell and Henry W. Sage. 
There has been a marvelous growth in mate- 
rial and scholastic wealth and strength, and 
of late a surprising increase in attendance. 

At Princeton intense enthusiasm was 
aroused when the degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred on Rear-Admiral George Dewey, post 
office address, Manila. A new chair of philos- 
ophy, named after James McCosh, has been 
endowed amply, and Professor Ormond, one 
of Dr. MceCosh’s favorite pupils, appointed to 
fillit. By far the most important announce- 
ment of the week was the decision of the 
trustees to admit graduates of the university 
to participation in its government—a very 
sensible decision entirely in harmony with 
the American spirit, for the delay in which 
no adequate explanation can be made. No 
reference to the Princeton Inn controversy, 
in and out of Presbyterian judicatories, was 
heard. 

Rochester University graduated the largest 
class in its history. The important announce- 
ment was made that hereafter women will be 
privileged to matriculate. Brown University 
has graduated a large class. Arrangements 
have been made to release Prof. George G. 
Wilson for a season in order that he may aid 
the alumni in increasing the endowment. 
Charles Dudley Warner, speaking at the 
Commencement dinner, while rejoicing in 
much that the war has done for us, depre- 
cated unreasoning action respecting organic 
change in our institutions. 





Weeping Water Academy held its Com- 
mencement June 12-16. The baccalaureate 
sermon was preached by Rev. 1’. W. C. Cheese- 
man of Ashland. The musical department 
gave its usual recital, Rev. H. S. MacAyeal 
gave the Commencement oration, and the ex- 
ercises included addresses by the graduates. 
Three graduated from the classical depart- 
ment, seven from the scientific and one from 
the normal. Three graduates were absent in 
the army. Arrangements were made for open- 
ing a conservatory of music, with Prof. E. B. 
Geer of Norfolk at its head. Pledges for the 
mortgage indebtedness have reduced it to 
$1,334 in case the whole can be raised. 
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In and Around New York 


To Leave Lee Avenue Church 

There are some up-hill church conditions 
in Brooklyn’s famous eastern district. There 
are too many churches. The population has 
changed in character. Like some country 
neighborhoods, Americans have left and for- 
eigners have moved into their houses. Lee 
Avenue Church, about in the center of this 
change, has prospered during Mr. Clark’s 
pastorate. And yet the prosperity has been 
won against the tide. Dr. Storrs urged Mr. 
Clark to go to Lee Avenue nearly eight years 
ago. The congregation was not then in line 
with the denomination. It was not organ- 
ized. Now it is in line and is organized. 
Spiritual life has deepened. Christian En- 
deavor and other societies have been formed. 
Mr. Clark has made a point of scholarly serv- 
ice in the pulpit. He has succeeded Dr. Beh- 
rends as examiner for the Manhattan Associa- 
tion in Greek of candidates for licensure. His 
work has made him sought in Baltimore and 
in Boston, in both of which cities he was 
asked to preach as a candidate, but declined. 
The Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Detroit has sought for two years to get 
him. At last he goes, and Brooklyn’s east- 
ern district loses. The Westminster has a 
membership of 6¢€0 and a bright future. 
With each vacancy in the Lee Avenue or 
New England pastorates there has been talk 
of these two churches uniting. That talk 
will now be renewed. Manifestly it is what 
ought to be. Whether or not it can be is 
another matter. 


A Serious Loss in Plymouth 

Plymouth congregation will feel personal 
bereavement in the sudden death of President 
Tupper of its famous league. Mr. Tupper 
took a special interest in Bethel Mission, but 
was not less well known in the church itself. 
When he came back from Europe a few years 
ago and an executive head was wanted for the 
league no one but he was thought of. He has 
been ailing for some months, but to the last 
was able to represent the league and his con- 
gregation at several functions, where his bril- 
liant after-dinner qualities made him a prom- 
inent figure. The work of the league was not 
long since outlined in this correspondence. 
Mr. Tupper was far more to Plymouth than 
president of its young people’s organization 
and much more than the brilliant public 
speaker. He was the sort of man, in both a 
business and a spiritual sense, whom success- 
ful churches rest on for support. He was 
sixty-three years of age. 


Features of Trinity’s Work 

Trinity Church, in upper New York, is 
probably one of the few Congregational 
churches of the country having a surpliced 
choir of young women. This has proved a 
helpful feature of the evening service. The 
church owns one of the most attractive edi- 
fices in the city north of the Harlem, well 
adapted to its various forms of work. The 
membership of the church and of the Bible 
school has steadily increased. 

The interest of the Ladies’ Aid Society and 
of the Young Ladies’ Guild in the cause of 
missions has been very great. The result of 
their activity, increased by sums obtained 
from the church as a whole, has given it the 
first place among the Congregational churches 
of Bronx Borough as far as benevolences are 
concerned. 

One interesting feature of its life is the an- 
nual dinner given each year by the members 
of the congregation. The occasion has in- 
variably proved successful, and has been one 
which the men recall with very great pleas- 
ure. The young nien of the church are organ- 
ized into what is known as the pastor’s staff, 
and help the pastor in various ways. They 
have for the past six years conducted the 
church paper, The Trinity Bulletin, which 
has lately been increased to eight pages and 
nets annually a considerable sum for the 
church. The pastor, Rev. Franklin Gaylord, 
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is now completing the fourth year of his work 
there. 


New [lissionaries and Their Preparation . 

The rule heretofore with the Presbyterian 
Foreign Board has been to send their mis- 
stonaries, one, two, or more, at a time, from 
their homes without final instructions before 
they reached their field of work and often 
without any formal farewell service. A 
change was made this year. Twenty-six of 
the thirty new missionaries to go out between 
now and October have been in New York for 
ten days listening to addresses from men and 
women of experience on the field and in the 
home office, visiting mission enterprises and 
attending a corporate farewell service of con- 
secration. For the latter Dr. Brown took as 
his subject The Relation of the Holy Spirit to 
the Missionary’s Life and Work. Someof the 
other topics on which instruction was given 
were: Mission Accounts and Expenditures, 
The Missionary’s Relation to the Native 
Church, How to Approach the Votaries of 
False Systems, and Motherly Counsel to Young 
Women Missionaries. All the new mission- 
aries took notes, and treasure many valuable 
points for future use. Four are medical mis- 
sionaries, three men and one woman. 

CAMP. 





In and Around Chicago 


The Commencement Era 

It is almost painful to contemplate the 
amount of eloquence which has already 
been poured out at college Commencements 
throughout the country. Here in the Interior 
and further West the custom has grown up 
of having a graduating address from some 
distinguished orator at the end of every high 
school year. This has added immensely to 
the burden which comes upon a few men like 
Drs. Hillis and Gunsaulus, who are every- 
where in demand for addresses, and for such 
university professors as R. G. Moulton and 
John M. Coulter. But they cannot go every- 
where. The baccalaureate at the Northwest- 
ern, which in all its departments has enrolled 
2,942 students the past year, a gain of 132 
over the preceding year, was preached by 
Dr. Arthur Edwards of the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. Another exercise, in 
which not only students but citizens of Evan- 
ston took deep interest, was the gift to the 
library of the university of a marble bust of 
Miss Willard. The gift was made by her 
friend and fellow-citizen, Mr. J. C. Shaffer. 
It is the work of Lorado Taft, and has re- 
ceived high praise as a work of art. At Lake 
Forest the baccalaureate was by Dr. J. C. K. 
McClure, who is also pastor of the church of 
the place as well as president of the college. 
Dr. Gunsaulus preached at Armour Insti- 
tute, and made the Commencement exer- 
cises profitable as well as entertaining from 
beginning to end. Rey. N. I. Rubinkam was 
at Knox College; Dr. J. H. W. Stauckenburg 
at Marietta College, where he has taught 
three months during the year the elements of 
Christian sociology. Marietta, as the writer 
ean testify from personal observation, has 
had an exceptionally fine year. It sent out 
twenty-eight graduates—the largest class in 
its history. In place of the usual ivy plant- 
ing Class Day a cannon was set up on the 
campus and dedicated with an address by 
Captain Bovie, one of the graduates, who 
with several of his classmates has already 
entered the army. The addresses at the al- 
umni meeting exhibited the enthusiasm which 
is felt over Dr. Pearsons’s offer to add $25,000 
to the endowment of the college just as soon 
as all debts are paid and $75,000 more is 
secured. Progress has been such as to render 
it almost certain that the conditions will be 
met within a few months, and that the college 
will then enter upon a new era of prosperity 
and development. Beautiful in its situation, 
honorable in its history, with loyal alumni 
whose deeds in war and peace have brought 
glory to its name, with a faculty whose mem- 
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bers are the friends of the students as well 
as their instructors, it would seem as if the 
future of the college were already assured. 
Friends of Salt Lake College will be glad to 
know that Dr. Pearsons has promised it $50,- 
000 as soon as its friends will raise $100,000 
more. This offer has been made in the con- 
viction that the educational interests of Utah 
center around this college, and that it ought 
to be put upon its feet as soon as possible. 
Rev. Dr. H. A. Bushnell, of LaGrange, [Il., 
preached the baccalaureate at the State Uni- 
versity at Austin, Tex. 


Ministers’ Meeting 

The feature of the meeting Monday was a 
paper by Dr. Willard Scott on ‘‘Quo Vadis.” 
The interest in this review was hightened by 
the fact that it was understood to be the last 
contribution its author will be able to make to 
the meeting, as he is to begin his work in 
Worcester July 1. 


Christian Science 

Frequent attacks on this form of religious 
belief have led its advocates to plan a series 
of lectures in its defense. The first one was 
given by Edward E. Kimball Monday even- 
ing, June 13, in the Auditorium to about 3,000 
of its disciples. Mr. Kimball laid special 
emphasis upon the fact that Christian Sci- 
ence enables one to be rid of sin and disease, 
and asserted that Jesus Christ was the most 
scientific man who has ever lived. The fol- 
lowers of Mrs. Eddy in Chicago have rapidly 
increased the last year, and are becoming 
more aggressive than ever. 


The Bible Institute 

For a special summer course of study Mr. 
Moody has secured Rev. Dr. James M. Gray 
of Boston to lecture on topics connected with 
the Bible, and to plan for a synthetic study of 
the books of the Bible according to an outline 
which he has prepared. Mr. Moody designs 
the course for those young Christians who 
wish some better preparation than they now 
have for service in their different churches. 
The term lasts till Oct. 1. 


Miscellaneous 

It is a matter of general report that Mr. 
Lane, the efficient superintendent of the 
public schools of the city, is to be removed 
and a friend of Mayor Harrison and a Demo- 
crat put in his place. Rumor says that Presi- 
dent Andrews of Brown University is the 
coming man. It would bea misfortune were 
this appeintment, in common with many oth- 
ers which have hitherto been kept out of poli- 
tics, to be made a political one. Little sur- 
prise is felt over the failure of the Leiter 
wheat deal. The outcome will not be likely 
to affect many legitimate traders in wheat. 
Armour & Co. have acted very bonorably, 
and have taken large quantities of grain from 
Leiter’s hands. It is said that there will be 
no serious losses save by the speculator him- 
self, and that his may be nominal rather 
than real. The collector of internal revenue 
reports $63,672.55 as the amount paid the first 
day after the law went into operation here. 
The amount which will go through his office 
in a year is estimated at $25,000,000. 


First Church 

Dr. Goodwin has returned and taken up his 
work in the First Church, apparently in good 
health. That he can continue his work here 
for many years is the earnest hope and prayer 
not only of his special friends, but of all who 
realize what his presence in the city means 
as a moral and spiritual force. 


Millard Avenue 

The pastor, Rev. W. A. Waterman, was last 
week in Judge Stein’s court awarded $20,000 
for injuries received at the Millard Avenue 
crossing of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway, Sept. 1, 1896. Medical testimony de- 
clares these injuries permanent and of a char- 
acter to render it impossible for Mr. Water- 
man to perform all the work required of a 
man in his profession. 


Chicago, June 18. FRANKLIN, 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
in Massach 


pg A the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
ng Rev. sone Coit, 
‘in B. Palmer, 


Woman's HoME MISSIONARY “ASSOCIATION, Room 
pent pd BOT life ‘newaberanip. $20.00. 0. don. 
a 
tributions sol ~ Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
sign bag os Frank 
8. ies E. Sw Feenns 2 


Purchas 
and a St.; v4 Chicago, 153 Fsalle Pah 
vouans poon: oF Missions, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Miss Sarah Louise Day, 


iiss Abbie B. “Child, Home Secretary. 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Passed 


Oharities Se ae ork. Missions in the ited 
d ——— at the South and 


21 office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent a of the 


Tre CONGREGATIONAL Building. BUILDING gocmmry 


on bem ty Ly 
‘United 
Dharitios riatne New York cet 
Sengranetional House, Boston, Fiel 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION oe (including 
Selon cae eae ministry on — issionary 
studen or ™ e ome m 
academies in the and Sou 


schools in Ctah and New Mexico, 8. ¥. 
Offices : ti 


Von 
Contributions used only for missi work. Rev. 
fh ony 


Ger. brane 0, arch New Magid Sap Superintendent. 
g! 
Uougregational House, Boston. 

MaSSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
@ifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears Buil Boston. Applications’ for aid to 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid LE. and disabled home and foreign mis- 

sionaries an isters and their ons, the committee 
of the National Council asks oe each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
. For fuller information 
utes of National Council, 1 and Year-Book, 

62. Secre Rev ‘Whi 


1893, , Rev. N. y, New 
Haven, Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
of a I to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of Churches of the 
United States” (a bod: red under the 
laws of the State of ecticut) pane insert the 
oe to be used for rial Relief 


Minis 
vided in the rootatlon of a of the National Council of 
the Con tional Churches of the United States at its 
ceosion in Chicago in October, 1886. 


TH med rdw siv BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
ed by the Massachusetts Ge’ 


, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. , 


atady, 3 P. M. Suntay services, usual hours. gs 
every eres, ex god Saturday. Branch mission, 1 Vine. 
yard Haven. Isa rugehies for society and ap) 8 to 

Co! ational chure for support. Send dona 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 22, Congregational House, Bos . Send c clothing, 
, reading, etc., to Capt. 8. 8S. Nickerson, 

chaplain, 287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: 
“q onto and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
pone eA ~ sum mat $—, to be applied to the charitable 
d purposes of said soc ety.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie. D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

An Ohio church appropriately combined 
attention to children and patriotism. 

‘* Maine Congregational Headquarters” es- 
tablished. 

Unique rewards for Springfield, Mass., Sun- 
day school scholars. 

A double illustration in Minnesota of the 
advantage of “strengthening the things which 
remain.” 

Joint call to an Iowa pastor and his wife. 

A Nebraska church and pastor take a stand 
for temperance. 

A North Dakota association has for a topic 
The Importance of Revivals. A week ago 
the Tacoma (Wn.) Association considered The 
Passing of the Revival. 

A Michigan church records a thorough way 
of wiping out a debt. 

Presbyterians and Congregationalists play 
the game of Give and Take. [See “ Calls.’’} 


THE VERMONT GENERAL CONVENTION 


For the first time in its history, at the 103d 
annual meeting, June 14-16, the convention 
met within the limits of Lamoille County at 
Morrisville, a thriving village and a seat of 
wealth and women’s clubs, and possessed of a 
fair share of Pilgrim zeal and vigor. The 
people proved equal to the task of entertain- 
ing the convention, and every detail of ar- 
rangement was perfect. The beautiful new 
house of worship was filled with delegates, 
and the program, prepared under the leader- 
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ship of Rev. Dr. Heath of St. Johnsbury, left 
nothing to be desired. 

It is an ideal arrangement that immedi- 
ately after the opening of the business of the 
convention the blessing of “the tie that 
binds” is emphasized by the celebration of 
the communion. The communion sermon, 
by Rev. T. D. Bacon, was a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the relation of the church to the 
community. He showed the falsity of the 
theory that the church is merely to build up 
its own membership. It is to transform all 
life with its spirit; it is to be inspirational 
more than institutional. 

The interest of Wednesday morning always 
centers around Secretary Comstock’s annual 
report, which was appropriately introduced 
with the Scripture phrase, ‘A good report 
maketh the bones fat.’’ The total number of 
churches is 209, a gain of three during the 
year, Halifax, East Weathersfield and Bris- 
tol, each in a town where a Congregational 
church had been extinct but a few years. 
The membership shows a net gain of ten. 

Wednesday afternoon a discussion on Min- 
isterial Qualifications was opened by a care- 
fully prepared paper by Rev. G. P. Byington, 
East Hardwick, followed by Rev. W. A. 
Warner, Bethel. A resolution was intro- 
duced, ‘‘ That we recommend to the churches 
to seek for their pulpits thoroughly trained 
men,” and that short course men “receive 
local ordination only,” which brought out 
lively expressions of interest from ministers 
and laymen. Evangelistic agencies were dis- 
cussed by Rev. R. L. Sheaff, and in a bright, 
spicy paper by Rev. E. E. Herrick. 

‘Rev. C. R. Seymour, Bennington, presented 
a careful, impartial statement of the present 
status of the Vermont liquor traffic. From 
extensive inquiry he learns that there is 
some opposition to the present law from 
moderate drinkers, tradesmen whose chief 
aim is increased income, some who profess a 
high regard for the law, but declare it im- 
practicable. Opposed to these is the general 
sentiment of the State. The best minds, the 
majority of influential men prefer the law. 
In 200 of the 244 towns there is no known 
place of obtaining liquor in violation of law. 
Wednesday evening addresses were given on 
Missions, by Rev. C. H. Daniels, and on The 
Social Teachings of Jesus, by President 
Brainard of Middlebury. 

The W. H. M. U. began its sessions Tues- 
day morning. The ladies have met all their 
pledges as usual. The evening session of the 
convention was in their care, and addresses 
were made by Mrs. Kincaid, Mrs. Bryner, 
Rev. J. L. Maile and Mrs. Woodbury. The 
session of the Domestic Missionary Society, 
Wednesday, showed total gifts of $16,440, an 
increase over last year, and a net gain in mem- 
bership in aided churches of 150, The aided 
churches are the most fruitful. 

The attendance was large, all the papers 
and discussions were of a high order and the 
convention one of the best ever held. 

¥. ¥.. 2. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE ASSOCIATION 


On a mountain top of the Alleghanies, 2,200 
feet above sea level, is perched the pictur- 
esque and thriving village of Kane, founded 
by and named after the family of the illustri- 
ous Arctic explorer. It is a busy place of 
6,000 people, famous for its glass factories, 
trout streams and exhilarating air. In this 
eagle’s eyrie the Pennsylvania Association 
has just held, June 14-16, one of the best an- 
nual meetings in its history. The delegates 
were cordially welcomed by Rev. C. A. Jones, 
the pastor, who is just rounding out his tenth 
year of pastoral service. The attractive 
edifice has as its next neighbor a beautiful 
parsonage. Most of the charter members of 
the church came from the historic church in 
Ebensburg whose centennial the association 
helped to celebrate last year. Rev. A. H. 
Claflin was made moderator, and Rev. C. W. 
Wilson was chosen as scribe. 
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An excellent paper, by Rev. T. D. Henshaw, 
on Congregational Work at Home and Abroad 
gave a clear picture of the progress and op- 
portunity of our sisterhood of societies. Rev. 
T. W. Jones, D.D., home missionary super- 
intendent for the “middle district,” a large 
territory with a teeming population, presented 
an interesting paper‘on Ten Years of Prog- 
ress in Our Pennsylvania Churches. He 
showed the debt we owe to the Welsh churches, 
which for seventy years kept the Congrega- 
tional banner flying without aid. Of late the 
older people have been waking up to the fact 
that their young people were drifting away 
as they became Americanized, and accord- 
ingly, with much sacrifice of feeling but a 
noble Christian spirit, they have during the 
last decade transformed many of the Welsh 
churches into English-speaking churches. 
The prospect for our denomination in this 
State was never better than now. More prog- 
ress has been made in the past decade than 
ever before. Forty-three churches have been 
organized, mostly English-speaking; forty- 
four houses of worship erected, twenty others 
improved and eight parsonages built. Some 
weak churches have glorified God in their 
death, but our membership has increased 
forty per cent., our Sunday schools fifty per 
cent. and our benevolences nearly a hundred 
per cent. 

An admirable paper was presented by Rev. 
J.S. Upton on Changes in Christian Thought 
During the Century. He found encourage- 
ment in the transition from a too theoretical 
to a more practical religion; in the escape 
from the tyranny of creeds to the free appli- 
cation of truth to the needs of life; in the 
demonstration that liberty of thought and 
discussion are compatible with sound think- 
ing; and in the new emphasis laid upon econ- 
secrated lives and the responsibility for sav- 
ing lost men. We have passed from a dog- 
matic to a missionary type of religion. 

The spiritual features of the meeting were 
helpful. Excellent sermons were preached, 
by Rev. R. R. Davies, on The Life-Giving 
Bread of God and, by Rev. C. W. Wilson, on 
Fhe Heavenly Vision. The moderator pre- 
sented a Bible reading on Some Phases of 
Eschatology, and Mr. David Howells, a lead- 
ing member of the church in Kane, gave a 
paper on The Use of the Bible in the Sunday 
School, which awakened interest and discus- 
sion. Rev. Dr. C. C. Creegan of the Amer- 
ican Board and Miss Margrett D. Moffatt of 
the Home Missionary Society added much to 
the interest of the meeting by stirring ad- 
dresses. 

The woman’s hour was, as usual, one of the 
most successful features. Its wise and ear- 
nest words were among the best. Mrs. C. F. 
Yennie and Mrs. ¢. F. Chamberlain, officers 
of the Woman’s Missionary Society, read ex- 
cellent papers, and Mrs. Ruggles spoke upon 
Problems of Missions with discriminating 
clearness. 

An address by Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D., 
on The Mayflower and Her Cargo was given 
at the closing session, and at its conclusion it 
was surprising to see how many claimed con- 
nection with that historic ship or had ances- 
tors in the early New England. 

The efficient registrar, Mrs. C. W. Waid, 
gave an encouraging report of the churches. 
She is one of two women who have been 
elected to this office in our associations. 

A spirit of hearty fraternity and warm 
fellowship prevailed in all the meetings, and 
a glow of spiritual earnestness pervaded all 
the exercises. When the farewell words 
were spoken the feeling was universal that 
the meeting was an augury of better things 
to come and that the work for Christ in the 
Keystone State is on the eve of greater en- 
largement. afi ae <= Cc. H.R. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 
Mr.—The Union Conference held its annual meet- 
ing in East Stoneham, June 8, 9. The topics were: 
The Sunday Morning Service, The Evening Service, 
Needy Fields in My Vicinity, and Where Are the 
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Men and How to Reach Them. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. A. G. Fitz. The entertaining 
church is the youngest in the conference, both the 
organization and attractive edifice being the fruit 
of mission work and a gracious revival a few years 
ago. 

Cumberland North Conference met at Turner, 
June 14, 15, with an unusually good representation. 
Sermons were preached by Rev. C. S. Patton and 
Rey. H. F. Burdon. The Intellectual Equipment of 
the Congregational Ministry evoked a spirited dis- 
cussion. Other topics were: Our Country Fields, 
The Christian Education of the Colored People, The 
Loss and Gain of Modern Views of the Bible and 
Inspiration, What Can We Do for the Weaker 
Churches? Machinery in Church Work, and Inter- 
denominational Fellowship. 


N. H.—Sullivan Conference met at Charlestown, 
June 7. The attendance was small but the meet- 
ings were highly satisfactory. The subjects were: 
A Review of C. M. Sheldon’s In His Steps, Church 
Membership, The Problems of Congregationalism 
in the Small Towns. The Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety held an interesting service. 


The Merrimack County Conference held its 
annual meeting in Dunbarton, June 7, 8. After 
reports from the churehes these themes were 
discussed: Home and Foreign Mission Work; 
Responsibility of the Churches for the Condition of 
Our Missionary Societies; The Sunday Evening 
Service, Its Purpose and How to Accomplish It; 
How Can the Pastor Best Help His People: (1) In 
the Pulpit, (2) Out of the Pulpit? How Can the 
People Best Help the Pastor? The Social Side of 
Church Work; and Deadwood in Our Churches, 
What to Do With It. The attendance was good. 


N. Y.—The annual meeting of the Black River 
and St. Lawrence Association was held at Nor- 
wood, N. Y., June 14,15. Interesting themes were: 
How to Secure Greater Interest in the Prayer 
Meeting, How to Promote Greater Interest in Our 
Church Finances, How to Help Our Benevolent 
Societies, How to Foster the Spirituality of Our 
Churches, Methods of Pastoral Work, Present Day 
Parish Problems, The Heritage of Congregational- 
ism, Congregationalism in the Empire State, Per- 
sonal Responsibility in Home Missionary Work. Ad- 
dresses were by Miss Kyle of Boston and Miss T. E. 
Crosby of Micronesia. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. B. Felt. Much time was devoted to dis- 
cussion and interchange of experiences. 


Wis.—The meeting of the Lemonweir District 
Convention in Pine River was held June 9. A fea- 
ture of the program was the topic The Preacher & 
Like, discussed by several laymen, and a comple- 
mentary consideration of The Hearer I Like, by the 
pastors. The benevolent societies were represented 
by the secretaries. 


MINN.—Western Conference met at Lamberton, 
June 14, 15, with a large and enthusiastic attend- 
ance. Two years ago the conference had but three 
ministers present and talked of disbanding. One 
new church was received this year, and all the 
churches have been supplied with the exception of 
one country church, which receives a pastor at once 
and becomes the center of a group of Sunday schools. 
Topics discussed were: How to Make a Prayer 
Meeting Successful, How to Increase Our Mission- 
ary Contributions, and Up-to-date Temperance. 
The women’s missionary meeting listened to the 
following papers: Missionary Study—Turkey; How 
to Increase Missionary Interest in Various Depart- 
ments of the Church. Rev. William Blackwell 
preached the sermon, and addresses were made on 
Home Missions and Sunday School Work. 


N. D.—Fargo Conference met at Kel:o June 9,10, 
Rev. J. F. Dudley, D. D., preaching the sermon. 
Papers were read on the Religion of Christ Mission- 
ary in Its Nature; The Working Church—What It 
Is and What It Does; Elements of Power in Sunday 
School Teaching; Ministerial Consecration; The 
Importance of Revivals; How Can the Spiritual 
Life of Our Churches Be Quickened? The work of 
the benevolent societies and of Fargo College was 
presented. The woman’s hour was full of interest. 
Reports from the churches, with few exceptions, 
were uniformly encouraging. 


NeEB.—Columbus Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Genoa, June 7-9. Heavy rains interfered 
somewhat with the attendance, but the meeting 
was characterized by deep spiritual interest through- 
out. The annual sermon was preached by Rev. 
F. W. Pease. There was a symposium on Knotty 
Problems of Church Work, with addresses on Edu- 
cational Work, Study of the Life of Christ, The Coun- 
try Church, Development of Missionary Interest in 
Our Churches. The woman’s hour was peculiarly 
profitable. A forenoon was given to Sunday school 
work, 
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CLUBS 


Mass.—At its last meeting the Cambridge Club 
heard a pleasing address by Rev. W. A. Bartlett of 
Lowell on Church Music. The former quartet of 
North Avenue Church sang selections. 


The Connecticut Valley Club held an open meet- 
ing at the First Church, Northampton, June 14. 
After supper an interesting and instructive lecture 
was given on The History and Development of 
Church Music, by Miss M. G. French of New Haven, 
Ct. Six epochs of music were illustrated by selec- 
tions rendered by the choir under the direction of 
the organist, Ralph L. Baldwin. Miss French 
urged that the church should use only music writ- 
ten to portray religious emotions, avoiding operatic 
airs, and closed with an impressive appeal for the 
co-operation of pastor, director, choir and people to 
raise the standard of church musie and congrega- 
tional singing. 


The Worcester Club held its annual June meet- 
ing on the 13th in Mechanics Hall. It has long 
been the custom at the June meeting to invite rep- 
resentatives of other clubs to be present. Hon. 
C. G. Washburn, president of the Episcopal Club, 
and Congressman J. H. Walker were guests and 
spoke briefly. The address of the evening was by 
Dr. Josiah Strong on Our New Foreign Policy. Dr. 
Conrad presided, and there was an attendance of 
400. 

The annual meeting of the Lowell Club was held 
at Central Church, Dracut, on the 13th. Rev. W. A. 
Bartlett was elected president. There was a discus- 
sion of The So-called Imperial Policy for Our Coun- 
try, Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle of Brighton strongly op- 
posing and State Senator Rowe of Worcester advo- 
cating it. 

Wn.—Puget Sound Club met in Seattle, the women 
of Plymouth Church furnishing the collation. The 
attendance was unusually large. Interesting and 
instructive addresses were made by Rev. B. 8. Win- 
chester on College Life in Germany, and by Prof. 
C. H. Churchill, D. D., of Oberlin on Forty Years in 
Oberlin College. A plan recommended by the out- 
look committee for aiding the C. H. M. S. in its 
work of church extension in cities was adopted. 
Resolutions were passed urging churches and indi- 
viduals to prepare for and welcome the National 
Council. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 912.) 

MEDFORD.— Mystic. One of the pleasant fea- 
tures of Children’s Day was the baptism of 14 
children. The infant daughter of the pastor, Rev. 
John Barstow, was baptized by the venerable Dr. 
Furber, who baptized the pastor when he was an 
infant and has administered several later services 
for him. 

MEDWAY.—Village. An interesting feature of 
Children’s Day was the reception of several young 
people into the church, whose ages ranged from 10 
to 16 years. A simplified form of admission, pre- 
pared by the pastor, Rev. R. K. Harlow. was used, 
in which the children repeated a consecration cov- 
enant in unison. The reasonableness of this ad- 
mission service, as to time and manner, commended 
it to all who were witnesses. 


WoOBURN.—First. Last Sunday the 80th S. 8. 
anniversary was observed. Supt. J. R. Carter re- 
viewed the past. The average attendance is over 
400. Each child received a potted plant with a 
small flag. The children’s exercises and a boys’ 
chorus were pleasant features. 


NEEDHAM.—Dr. A.8S. Walker was dismissed from 
this pastorate, June 9. The council expressed re- 
gret that the relations which had resulted in fruit- 
ful spiritual growth should terminate. The mem- 
bership has more than doubled in three years, and 
is now over 225. The council gladly commend 
him as experienced, able and earnest in the work 
of the ministry. 

WEBSTER celebrated its 60th anniversary, June 
13, by an evening service which was largely at- 
tended. Beginning with 41 members, a total of 
695 additions has been received, of which 371 
were on confession. About 270 is the largest mem- 
bership at one time. In the last 20 years $15,648 
have been the benevolent gifts, over 900 each year 
since 1889. Twelve ministers have served the 
church, averaging a little over four years. A large 
work has been done for Germans in the town: 
Relative increase of Romanists and decline of Prot- 
estants has made the problem of church growth 
different and more difficult. Rev. H. A. Blake is 
pastor. 

SPENCER.—The fifth anniversary of the pastorate 
of Rev. 8. W. Brown and the fourth anniversary of 
the Men’s League were fittingly observed, June 6, 
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with appropriate exercises morning and evening. 
The pastor’s special sermon considered what the 
message of the pulpit bad tried to be during the 
past five years. In the evening an address was 
delivered to men, and a special musical service was 
held. In the five years there have been added to 
the church 125 persons, 96 on confession. The 
present membership is 389. The membership of 
the Men’s League is 153, and the League Relief, an 
organization recently formed, enrolls 65. The league 
has been a decided success, greatly increasing the 
Sunday evening attendance. A noticeable feature 
of this year’s work is the entertainments in a 
social and literary line provided at each monthly 
business meeting. Talented speakers have been 
secured, The league has also maintained a high 
grade lecture course, which received t:e loyal sup- 
port of the community. The receipts of the league 
for the past year have been $1,563, and the expendi- 
tures $1,134. 

WoRCESTER.—Park. On Children’s Sunday, be- 
sides six baptisms, 11 children, ranging from nine 
to 15 years of age, were received to membership on 
confession, the mothers of those under 14 standing 
with the children and covenanting to assist them in 
the Christian life. Three persons were also received 
by letter.-—Pilgrim. Last week Sunday 15 infants 
were baptized.—Old South. A lawn party was 
given last week for the Little Light Bearers, chil- 
dren from two to five, with an attendance of 70.— 


‘ Plymouth. Dr. McCullagh preached the baccalau- 


reate sermon at Bradford Academy the 12th and at 
the city classical high school the 19th.—— Piedmont. 
Dr. Willard Scott expects to begin his pastorate 
July 1, which will be just one year from the close 
of Dr. Horr’s service. The council for installation 
will not meet until fall. 

SPRINGFIELD.—South. The last vesper service 
of the season was devoted to a rendering of 
Gounod’s Communion Service by the large and 
well-trained choir. Dr. Moxom emphasized the 
value of the great masterpieces of art in their in- 
fluence upon life.——Olivet. Relics of the battle- 
ships Maine and Oregon have been received from a 
former member of the church, and will be awarded 
as prizes to the children who bring in the most new 
members for the Sunday school within a limited 
period. 

WILLIAMSBURG.—Rev. John Pierpont was in- 
stalled pastor last week in presence of a large 
congregation. He is a native of Connecticut, a 
graduate of Yale and Yale Divinity School. He 
has conducted missionary work in Maine and Wis- 
consin, and was ordained in 1888 in Cornwall, Ct., 
where he has held his only previous pastorate in 
the Second Church. He has worked a year in Wil- 
liamsburg already. 

PITTSFIELD.—South. The Woman’s Board of 
Foreign Missions, at its annual meeting, listened 
to strong addresses by Rev. Dr. C. C. Creegan, 
Mrs. Dube, a native of Africa, and others. The 
session was interesting and profitable. 


Maine 

The 25th annual meeting of the Maine Branch, 
W. B. M., was held at State Street Church, Port- 
land, Mrs. W. H. Fenn, who has been president 
since the organization of the branch, presiding. In 
her honor a reception was given in the evening. 
Mrs. J. H. Pettee of Japan, Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick of San Sebastiav, Spain, and Miss Agnes 
Lord, late of Smyrna, represented the foreign field. 
Reports of home and foreign, of junior and juvenile 
work and of county vice-presidents, with Papers on 
Early Maine Missionaries, Reminiscences of 25 
Years’ Work, made a full and fine program. 

Headquarters for Maine Congregational affairs 
are now Room 28, First National Bank Building, 
Portland, corner Middle and Exchange Streets, 
where the Mirror, Secretary Hatch of the Maine 
Missionary Society and Supt. G. C. Wilson of the 
Bible Society occupy jointly a large and commodious 
office. 

The chureh at Sumner had a part recently in the 
centennial of the town.——Children’s Day was widely 
recognized in the churches of the State by special 
services for and by the children and young people, 
with music and decorations appropriate to the occa- 
sion. 

New Hampshire 

MERIDEN.—Mrs. C, F. Robinson, wife of the pas- 
tor, has just entertained at the parsonage the Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society, mothers of the Cradle Roll 
children, who have just been organized, and the 
members of the Hillside Sights Mission Band. 


Vermont 
GUILFORD.—June 19 was observed as Children’s 
Sunday. Besidesthe children’s exercises the pastor, 
Mr. C. P. Emery, gave a short talk to children. The 
reeent annual strawberry festival was a success. 
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Miss Billings, who worked here part of | ist win- 
ter, made a brief visit to the fi ld lately. 

CHELSEA.—The Ladies’ Benevolent Society has 
provided for painting and repairing the parsonage 
in anticipation of the coming of the new pastor, 
Rev. A. J. Eastman. 


Rhode Island 

East PROVIDENCE.— United. Mr. H. E. Starr of 
Harvard University has been the acting pastor fer 
a year with a fine record for efficient work. Elec- 
tric lights are a new feature in the building—the 
work of the ladies’ society. A branch of the older 
society, formed of young ladies, has aided in the sup- 
p ort of the church. 


CROMPTON.—Swedish Free. The growth has de- 
manded a pastor’s entire attention and Rev. N. 0. 
Alson was called. The church interior has been 
thoroughly remodeled and renovated, the C. E. So- 
ciety aiding largely. 

In Franklin Church, Howard, large numbers of 
men are a noticeable feature of the Sunday evening 
services.—A Young Men’s League is a recent ad- 
dition to the working ways in Riverside.— Rev. 
Bb. J. Thoren of the Swedish Church, Pawtucket, 
preaches every Sunday afternoon and one week 
evening at Rumford.—In Barrington the monthly 
missionary concert is one of the prominent suc- 
cesses.—Central Falls has had an especial in- 
crease of S. 8S. members during the past year. 


Connecticut 
NEW HAVEN.—United. Mr. F. T. Lynch, assist- 


ant pastor, has resigned to accept a pastorate else- . 


where. During his two years with Dr. Munger he 
has endeared himself to the people, especially as 
president of the Men’s Sunday Evening Club.—— 
Grand Avenue. A unique lawn féte was enjoyed 
recently by about 450 of the little folks. A beauti- 
ful new flag was flung to the breeze from the bell 
tower as a present to the church. As it unfolded 
300 tiny flags fell to the ground and were quickly 
gathered by the eager little ones of the primary de- 
partment. The annual reception to babies, the 
members of the Cradle Roll, was held June 15.— 
Humphrey Street has recently lost its oldest mem- 
ber, Mr. William Atwater, at the age of 93. He 
was a charter member and a liberal contributor to 
the building of the meeting house. Children’s Day 
exercises were appropriately used to reveal some 
of the past year’s work—the kindergarten depart- 
ment in song and flag drill, the primaries in a song 
exercise, and the juniors, of 125 members, led by 
their instructor, Mrs. E. P. Armstrong, in @ mem- 
ory exercise with symbols. The thorough grading 
of the S. S. a little over a year ago bore ample fruit- 
age for its first year in systematized instruction. 
The school now numbers between 500 and 600.— 
Ferry Street. Mr. C. J. Hawkins of Yale Divinity 
School, assistant to Rev. F. R. Luckey at Humphrey 
Street, preaches Sunday evenings and has recently 
been appointed S. 8S. superintendent——The New 
Haven 8. 8. su erintendents’ Union held its sum- 
mer meeting on the lawn of the Mc. Carmel Orphan's 
Home, June 18. 

WATERBULY.—First. The daughter of the pas- 
tor, Dr. Anderson, is now located in Tampa, holding 
services in the military camps. The church has just 
held a patriotic strawberry festival, with an address 
by General Kellogg of the Second Church, whose 
son was wounded in the battle of Manila.—Secend 
has flags draped about the pulpit as a part of the 
decorations, to remain until the war is over. The 
five o’cloek vesper service is not meeting with the 
favor anticipated, the attendance being much less 
than at the former evening services. 

HARTFORD.—First. Rev. Dr. G. L. Walker, Prof. 
Williston Walker aud their families left last week 
for their summer home at Brattleboro, Vt. Dr. and 
Mrs. Lamson have moved into the new parsonage 
on Washington Street.——Wethersfield Avenue. 
Rev. and Mrs. 8. B. Forbes start this week for an 
extended trip West, visiting California, Washington 
and Portland, Ore. 

COLLINSVILLE.—Mr. George W. Flint, chairman 
of the society and 8S. 8. superintendent, also princi- 
pal of the high school, has been unanimously elected 
to the presidency of Storrs Agricultural College in 
Mansfield. He will be missed from this town and 
the work here. 

WINSTED.—Second. The plans of the new house 
were exhibited at a recent social and were received 
with much favor. The land has been cleared and 
work on the building will be begun at once. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
NortTH CoLiins.—Rey. Ella Gurney has just 
closed a successful pastorate. The town is astrong- 


hold of Spiritualism and the evangelical preacher 
works against great odds. But in three years the 
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membership has been more than doubled and the 
church was never so prosperous. Mrs. Gurney re~ 
tires on account of poor health. 


GLOVERSVILLE.—Children’s Day was observed 
with the usual ceremonies. A short address was 
made by the pastor, Dr. W. E. Park. Songs and 
rc citations by the children followed. A sermon to 
Sunday school scholars was preached in the evening. 


LISLE.—Rev. B. C. Wood has resigned, to take 
effect July 1, at which time he will enter upon 
the pastorate of the church at Wayland, Mass. 


The church in Richford has been incorporated. 


New Jersey 

NEWARK.—Belleville Avenue has nearly reached 
the limit of its ability in subscribing $7,000 for the 
lifting of its debt. About $2,000 more require to be 
raised before the end of the year. Seven persons 
have been added to the church recently. The Sun- 
day school and the C. E. Society are flourishing and 
the attendance upon all the services has increased. 
The current income covers the expenses. The 
trustees have provided a high order of music for the 
second Sunday service during the summer. Dr. 
W. A. Rice is pastor. 


WESTFIELD.—After more than three years of 
fruitful service, the pastor, Rev. Henry Ketcham, 
has presented his resignation. The church in ac- 
cepting it voted him two months’ vacation to follow 
the date of termination which he set. 


THE SOUTH 
West Virginia 


CEREDO.—At the Children’s Day celebration, 
June 5, given by 100 members of the primary de- 
partment, one of the unique features was a foun- 
tain in front of the pulpit. Rev. George Godsby is 
pastor. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


CLEVELAND.—Euclid Avenue ordained, June 17, 
one of her own sons, Mr. B. M. Hogen, for frontier 
service at Park City, Utah. Rev. B. G. Mattson, 
who welcomed Mr. Hogen to the ministry, was a 
college friend, and the charge was by his pastor, 
Dr. Hiatt. 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. Children’s and Flag Day 
were celebrated in one service. A beautiful na- 
tional flag floated from the rooftree of the church, 
and the interior was profusely decorated with the 
“stars and stripes.” 

linois 
(For Chicago news see page 924.) 

The directors of the Illinois H. M. 8. organized 
for the year by electing Hon. T. C. MacMillan pres- 
ident. He takes the place occupied for 20 years by 
Dr. Goodwin. He is particularly well qualified 
since he is thoroughly familiar with the State, is 
well informed as to the social and religious condi- 
tion of the different districts, and is deeply inter- 
ested in their religious welfare. He has long served 
in the State Senate, and is clerk of the United States 
Court, Chicago. He is active in the Civic Federation, 
which is doing so much to bring reform into city 
and State. Dr. J. M. Sturtevant was elected vice- 
president, Mr. Lovejoy Johnson recording secre- 
tary, Dr. James Tompkins State superintendent, 
Mr. A. B. Mead treasurer, Mr. William Dickinson 
auditor. The society starts out under more cheer- 
ing auspices than for six years past. Plans for new 
and aggressive work are already under considera- 
tion and the prospects are encouraging. 


Indiana 


BREMEN.—Rev. P. E. Bauer is earnestly en- 
gaged in building up the church in places where the 
work had lagged without a pastor. The two fac- 
tions which had existed since the unfortunate 
division under the former pastorate have come to- 
gether, only a single individual standing out. An 
entire new set of officers has been elected, repre- 
senting both former parties, and there is a new 
expression of good will. The present hopeful out- 
look is largely due to the efforts of Rev. A. A. 
Robertson of Hobart, who interested himself in 
the church and secured a willingness to call the 
new pastor. 

Tlichigan 

CHASE.—Reyv. 8S. M. Howland, a licentiate, has 
been acting pastor for more than two years. He 
has recently completed the course of study arranged 
by the State Association, and a council was called 
by the church May 13 for his ordination. His ex- 
amination was thorough and excellently sustained. 
The vote for his ordination was unanimous. The 
large congregation at the public meeting in the 
evening took deep interest in the ordaining services. 

ALLEGAN.—First has just celebrated its 40th 


anniversary. It has grown from 12 charter mem- 
‘ders to 200. .Dr. Martin of Ovid preached the 
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opening sermon, and Mr. Andrew Oliver gave the 
history of the church. Other parts of the program 
were: a missionary afternoon, a musical evening, 
communion, a young people’s service and reminis- 
cences. 


DetTroit.—Fort Street. After only a short in- 
terim since the former pastor departed another has 
been secured, Rev. J. F. Berry, professor in Ober- 
lin College. He was ordained in 1891, and took 
the professorship of the English Bible at the col- 
lege in 1894, He has already begun his pastoral 
duties. 

Wisconsin 

Rrpon.—Rev. H. L. Richardson has closed a 10 
years’ pastorate at this place. He now goes with 
his bride to attend the 8. 8. Convention in London. 
His church gave him a farewell reception and pre- 
sented him with a gold watch. 

NEw Lonpon.—The recently dedicated edifice 
is free from debt. At the services the leading ad- 
dresses were by Dr. John Faville and Dr. G. H. 
Ide. 

THE WEST 


GILBERT.—The people have begun a canvass to 
secure funds for a parsonage for their newly 
chosen pastor and wife, Rev. and Mrs. G. W. 
Tingle of Jewell, both of whom are ordained 
ministers. 


MANCHESTER.—Rev. H. W. Tuttle entered June 
5 upon the 10th year of his pastorate. He is doing 
good work, and is respected by all classes of citi- 
zens. 

Minnesota 

LAMBERTON, which entertained Western Con- 
ference, presented an excellent illustration of the 
benefits of home missionary work. A few years 
ago the church was small, lacked union and was 
frequently pastorless. At present it has beautified 
its house of worship, increased in spiritual life and 
is gaining in a growing community. 


FARIBAULT.—Children’s Day was celebrated 
with music, decorations and presentation of Bibles. 
Beside the usual exercises was an impressive 
service in memory of those who have died. Twen- 
ty-one children graduated from the primary de- 
partment. 

ORTONVILLE rededicated its enlarged and im- 
proved house of worship June 12, Rev. J. H. Mor- 
ley preaching the sermon. The sum of $250 was 
raised towards paying the debt. 


Nebraska 


OMAHA.—First. A vesper service at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, with exceptionally strong musical 
program and a brief address by the pastor, Rev. F. 
A. Warfield, takes the place of the regular evening 
service._—— Plymouth has given up its evening serv- 
ice for the summer, and the pastor, Rev. H. 8. Mac- 
Ayeal, expects to remain a‘ his post without vaca- 
tion. The church is gathering funds to pay its first 
installment to the C. C. B. 8.——At the Ministers’ 
Meeting, June 6, plans were discussed for the en- 
tertainment of the Congregational pilgrims who 
will spend July 1 in the city. 

NORTH HASTINGS, at a meeting held June 12 in 
conference with Superintendent Bross, decided to 
go forward at once to build a meeting house. The 
removal of the services from the vicinity of a church 
of another denomination has strengthened all the 
interests. A large number of the farmers have 
thoroughly identified themselves with the work 
This church is cared for by Rev. R. M. Travers in 
connection with Doniphan and West Hamilton. 

EAGLE.—Children’s Day was enthusiastically ob- 
served. At the close of the morning service the 
whole congregation, by a rising vote, protested 
against the action of the exposition authorities in 
asking license for the sale of liquors on the grounds 
of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. Rev. B. F. 
Diffenbacher has written two or three vigorous 
open letters to the president of the exposition upon 
the subject. 

CRAWFORD is rejoi*ing in receipt of news from 
the C. C. B. 8. that aid will be granted for the erec- 
tion of a house of worship. The work will go for- 
ward at onee. Recent copious rains have made the 
people hopeful. Rev. H. V. Rominger, now that 
Mr. A. C. Bowdish has taken Hemingford off his 
hands, gives his whole time to this point. 

TRENTON.—Rev. C. E. Campbell was prevented 
from moving on to the field earlier by sickness in 
his family, but he is now settled and alldepartments 
of church work are well under way, He cares for 
the two country churches at Fairview and Rosefield. 

LINCcCOLN.—Children’s Day was observed in most 
of the churches with large audiences, interesting 
programs and good offerings for the O. 8. 8. and P. 
Society. 


For Weekly Register see page 929. 
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Delegates to the National Council 


IN PORTLAND, ORE., BEGINNING THURSDAY, JULY 7 


First Full List Published, with Corrections to 
June 21, 1898 


All persons who find their names on this list of del- 
egates, who do not expect to attend the council, are 
requested to notify at once Rev. Henry A. Hazen, 
Auburndale, Mass., that their names be not needlessly 
carried on the roll. All delegates, whose names are not 
here enrolied, will please see that they are reported 
immediately. The stars denote honorary members. 


Abbott, W. E., Syracuse, N. 
Ackerman, Rev. Arthur W., Fortland, Ore. 
Adams, Rev. George U., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. James, New ort, N 
kev. William H., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Asher. Meriden, Ct. 
Rev. Joseph, Waterbury, Ct. 
Mrs. Joseph, Waterbury, Ct. 
Rev. George Ww. , Talladega, Ala. 
, Rev. Andrew A, Cincinnati, O. 
Arn, Arthur J., New Li sbon, Wis. 
Avery, C. a Peoria, Iil. 
Bailey, Rev. ‘George 'H., Ashfield, Mass. 
saines-Griffiths, v. David, Kansas City, Kan. 
Baldwin, Rev. Frit: W. E. Ora range, 
Ballantine, Rev. Henry We. Balt more, ‘aa. 
Ballou, Rev. Henry L., Ches ester, Vt. 
Barber, Rev. Alanson D., wi. a vA t. 
Barnard, Rev. Henry T., ‘Bradford, \ 
Barnes, Rev. George B., Wahpeto 
Barton, Rev. William E., Boston 
Bassett —_" Austin B., ‘Ware, nase 
Bates, Hon. E. U., Moline, Mich. 
Bayley, Rev. Frank Te Denver. 
Bayne, Rev. Jobn 8. La Salle, in 
Benedict, ——— W., Louis, Mo. 
Berry, Rev. Edward A., Cedar Rapids, Io. 
Bidwell, Rev. Charles , Manchester, N. H. 
Bird, James, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Blair, Rev. John J., Wallingford, Ct. 
Blake, Rev. 8. Leroy, New ondon, Ct. 
Blanchard, Rev. J. T., Aurora, ll. 
Bond, Rev. James, Nashville, Tenn. 
Bosworth, Rey. Uriah C., Kirtland, 0. 
3oyden Albert G ,B ridgew ater, Mass. 
Boyer, "Edmund 8., Anderson, Ind. 
Boynton, Rev. Nehemiah, Detroit, Mich. 
Bradford, Rev. Amory H., Montelair, N.J. 
Bradley, Rev. Neison’s., Cadillac, Mich. 
Brand, "her, James, Oberlin, oO. 
Bray, Rev. William L., Oskaloosa, Io. 
Breckenridge, Rev. D. M., Ormond, Fla. 
Breed, Rev. Merle A., Westboro, Mass. 
Brodie, Rev. Andrew M. Manistee, Mich. 
* Brooks, Rev. William M., 9° ~ tgp, Mass. 
Bross, Rev. Harmon, Lincol , Neb. 
Burgess, Rev. Hubert F. ‘Auburn, Cal. 
Burleigh, Rev. B. Wade, *Mitehell, 8. D. 
Burnham, Rev. Michael, St. Louis, Mo. 
Burnham, Deacon Dayton, New Preston, Ct. 
Burnham, Waterman A., Norwie h, Ct. 
Burpee, E. R., Ban or, ie. 
Burr, Rev. Enoch me, Ct. 
Burr, a. eae a! biymouth, Il. 
Burwell S., Seattle, Wn 
Bushnell, Star Albert, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Butcher, Rev. William R. , Chandlerville, 11. 
Byington, Rev. Ezra H., Newton, Mass. 
Camp, Rev. ¢ meets W | Sierra Madre, Cal. 
Camp, David N., New Britain, Ct 
Capen, Samuel Boston, Mass. 
Carruthers, pee. John B., Berlin, N. H. 
Cartledge, E. J., Topeka, Kan. 
Cary, George a E. Machias, Me. 
Case, Charies H., Chicago, il. 
Caverno, Rev. Charies, soulder, Col. 
Chalmers, Rev. Andrew B.. Saginaw, Mich. 
Chamberlain, R. H., Oakland, Ca 
Chamberlin, Rev. James A., acon ark, N.J 
Chandler, Rev. Joseph H., Uwatonna, Minn. 
Chapin, C. W., New London, Ct. 
Chase, Rev. Gharles E., Sonoma, Cal. 
Chase, Rev. Ezra B., Lake City, Minn. 
Chester, a. w.,.€ hicago, Il. 
7 ° ‘ ton, Manchester, N. H. 
}., Cedar Rapids, Io. 
Frank G., Ply mouth, N. H. 
Clark. Mis. Frank G. Plymouth, N. H,. 
Clarke, Rev. Almon ., Shelby, Ala. 
Clay, Joseph, Caledonia, Il. 
Cobb, Rev. Levill. Cong’l Rooms, 4th Ave., New York. 
Coffin, O. Vincent, Middletown, Ct. 
Cc ollins, Miss Mary C., Fort Yates, N. D. 
Comin, Rev. John, Chamberlain, Ss. D. 
Cordley, Rev. Ri ichard, Lawrence, Kan. 
Cornwell, Charles, Peoria, Il 
Crane, Rey, Charles D., E. Machias, Me. 
Cravath, Rev. Pres. Erastus M., Nashville, Tenn. 
Cressman, Rev. Abraham A., Crete, 
Crittenden, Deacon A. R., Middletown, Ct. 
Green Rev. Roselle T., York, 
Cross, Rev. William H > eae Cal. 
Currier, Henry F., Greeley, Col. 
Curtis, Gates, ‘Ogdensburg, 'N ee F 
Cutler, George, Jr., Amherst, Mass. 
Daley, Charles M., Haron, 8. D. 
Davies, Rev. William, Spokane, Wn. 
Davis, Rev. William H., sowtes Mass. 
Day, Rev. S. Mills, Honeoye, N N. 
DeForest, A, Heman P., Detroit, Mich. 
Dexter, Rev. F. N., New London, Wis. 
Dexter, Rev. Morton, Boston, Mass. 
Dingley, Nelson, Lewiston, Me. 
Doane, Rev. John, Lincoln, Neb. 
Dodge Nathan P., Council Bluffs, Io. 
Doughesty Rev. James ~ , Kansas City, Kan. 
¥ Topeka, Ka 
Dudley. Guilford, Poughkeepsie, N N. 
Dutton; Rev. John M., Newtonville, Hose. 
Edmonds, Rev. Robert H., Mansfield, O. 
Edwards, Rev. Jonathan, Spokane, Wn 
Edwards, Rev. Nicholas rr, Esc ondido, Cal. 
Elliott, Rev. Stephen = ‘ Springfield, Mo. 
Ellis, J. D., Antwerp, N. Y. 
Embree, Rev. Jehu H., Brookville, Kan. 
Ewing, Rev. William Lansing, Mich. 
Fairbank, Rev. John B., God rey, Ill. 
Fairfield, Rev. Edmund B. Mansfield, O. 
Faling, W. H. | Cambridge, Neb. 
Farnum, Miss Ma ary F., Forest Grove, Ore. . 
Faville, Rev. Henry, La Crosse, Wis. 
Faville, Rev. John, Appleton, Wis. 
Felt, Rev. Jesse &., Carthage, N. Y. 
Ferris, Rev. Hiram’ J. Columbus, Wis. 
Field, Deacon Henry F., Rutland, Vt 
Field, Deacon Henry M., Pasadena, Cal. 
Fisher, Rev. Herman P., Crookston, \ en 
Fitch, Rev. Franklin S., ‘Buffalo, > 
Flint, Rev. Elbert E., Neosho, 
Flint, H. A., Syracuse 
Forbes, tev, Samuel Be 9 Hartford, Ct. 
*Ford, H. Clark, Cleveland, ¢ 
Ford, Rev. James T., Los Angeles Cal. 
Foster, Rey. John, Cambridge, Neb. 
Foster, Rev. Richard B., Okarche, Ok. 
*Fowle, Rev. James L., W oburn, Mass. 
Fowler, William F., Sanborn, N. D. 
Fox, Rev. Daniel F., Chicago, Ti. 
Fox, Rev. John W., Granville, Il. 
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Fraser, Rev. John G., Cleveland, 0. 
Freeland, Rev. oe Aum, Seattle ~~ 


Freeman 
. 





fasten, Dr. y+ t i. 
George, Re wa. Willimantic Ct. 
Gilbert, fy a Ailive ile, Mass. 
Giles, L. R., Brownfield . 

*Gil lett, Rev. Prof. Arthur = Hartford, Ct. 
= pigs Glenwood, Io 

blett, villiam H., Valley City, N. D. 
Gleason, © i, * Grand & Rapids. Mich. 

Goddard. } Rev v. Henry M., S. Royalton, Vt. 
Gordon, Rev. Charles E. "Lyme, N. H. 
— v. J. Sidney, Eureka, Kan. 

C. A., Lans ing, 
Grab Eiliott F., Greenville, Mich. 

t, Rev. Lathrop ©., Hamilton, N. Y. 
oan, Rev. edepick w., (iam ct. 
Greene, Rev. Samuel, Seattle, W 
Greene. Rev Winthrop B., Pomfret Center, Ct. 
uild, Yaa Charles L., Greensboro, Vt. 
ack, Rev. Rollin T., Portland, Me. 
all, Rev. Charles L., Fort Berthold, N. D. 
all; Rev. George E., Dover, “a a 
all, Hon. James M. "W., Cam Mas 

Rev. os ii. Mis College, Cal. 
aren’ Prof. A. L., St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Zev. Frederick A., Dallas, Tex. 

Rev. Gosree B., Berkeley, Cal. 

oh, Rev. 8s M., Oakland, 

apaen, ,. Frederick S. ; Il. 
awkes, Rev. Winfield 8.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
avs. Deacon Ww. W. , Bunker Hill, I 

Rowland ¢- * Peace edale, R. 1" 
asen, viner, Azel W., Middletown, Ct. 
azen, Rev. Hen “fs neon y b vane. 
eald, Rev. Josiah H., Nogales, Ar: 
eckman, Rev. Samuel G., Watertown. 3M. ¥. 
eath, Rev. Albert H., St. * Johnsbury, Vt. 
Heat h: he ay Fred, Hunter 
1, Rev. J. Edward Piainville, Ct. 
erri ck, Rev. Henry M.. ig ny tm Tm. 
ewlett, Rev. Benjamin F., Jacinto, Cal. 

. Casper W. , Cleveland, oO. 

cdwin S., Atlantic. , lo. 

obbs, Rev. Williain A., Warsaw, N. Y. 
ollister, H. J., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hopkins, Rev. W. Herman, Poughkeepsie, N 

ht per. John ©. oe Middlebury, Vu 
Houghton, L. . Fe Peoria. 
Houghton, Rev. Ross C.. ee Mass. 
Howe, Rev. Samuel H., “Norwi ich, Ct. 

bard, Rev. William r Webster, 8. D. 
Hull, Rev. Ellsworth @., jarfield Kan. 
H 
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umphrey, Deacon J. 3S .. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ungerford, Rev. Edward, ae Vt. 
yde, Rev. Henry, Somersworth, 

Ives, Rev. Joel 8., Stratford, Ct. 

James, Rev. Horace P., Colfax, Wn. 
Jenkins, Rev. David T, Hillsboro, N N.D. 
Jewett, Rev. Henry E., "Berke ley, Cal. 
Johnson, Rev. Charles'C., Clarkson, N. ws 
Johnson, Rey. George H., Lowell, Mass. 
Jones, Rev. Charles A., Kane, Pa. 

Jones, David P., Minneapolis. Minn. 
Jones, Rev. John D., dical Lake, Wn. 
Jones, Rey. William’ Mt ost. Louis, Mo. 
Judd, Deacon E. U., Everett blag 
Kilbourn, Deacon E. k., Racin , Wis. 
Kimball, Rev. Edward P., Waterloo, Io. 
*King, Kev. Prof. Henry é. , Oberlin, U. 
Diese a Henry N., Albuc re *- M. 
Klock, Vv. Edwin J., Norwic hy 

Knopf, Rev. Frank E.. Elkhart, Ind. 
Lamson, Rev. Charies M., Hartford, Ct. 
Laneford, Rev. John C -. Coventr y, Vt. 
sathrop, Rev. William G., North Haven, Ct. 
wee, Vev. Frank T., Chic ago, Il. 

Lewis, Rev George, South rerwick, Me. 
Lindsay, Rev. —w e, Salt Lake City, U tah. 
*Lioyd, kev. Prof. bys R.. Oakland, Cal. 
Luethi, Rev. Lewis J. “ Jefferson, O 

Lusty, Rev. George, Deer Lodge, Tenn. 
Lyman, Rev. Albert J. 2 peeeears N. ¥. 
Lyman, Edson W., Oak Park. Til 

Lyman, Rev. Fa yson W., Fall River, Mass. 
Lyman, Kev. lliam A., Pierre, 8. b. 
McAllister, fom James, “Alpena, Mich. 
McCallie, Rev. Thomas S., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








McClelland, Rev. Pres. Thomas, Forest Grove, Ore. 


McCord, Rev. Archibald, Keene, 
McCullagh, Rev. Archibald, Worcester, Mass. 
MoDuffee, George W., Keene, N. H. 
popreger. Rey. ‘Alexander, Pawtucket, R. I. 
McLean, Rev. Pres. John K., Oakland, vai. 
Mackennal, Rev. Alexander, eee, "Eng. 
Mackenzie, Rev. W. Douglas, Ch leago, Th. 
McMillen, Rev. William ¥.. Chicago. til. 
McRe molds, R Rev. Samuel J., Stil Prater, Ox). 
Me Williams, John J., Buffalo, a 
Marshall, Rey. Chapinan A., McGre; or, lo. 
Marston, George W., San Diego, Ca 
Maxwell, Rev. Lei ish B., Ser annah, Ga. 
Meal, Aaron be Cc Peng Ser 
Mead, Rey. Elwe' wl 2. 
Mead Nelson B., get toy 
Merrili, Rev. Ge rge R. Mihinespoits, Minn. 
Merril), Rev. James G., Portlan 
Merriman, Rev. D: aniel. Wore ester, Mass. 
Merritt, Rev. W iiam ¢. enous, Wh. 
Messenger, A., Danville, Pa. 
Metcalf, Rev. row , Elyria, O. 
Mills, Rev. Harlow Soononta, Mich. 
Miner, Rev. Henry A., Madison, Wis. 
Mitchell, Rev. Prof. Ewin K. Hartford, Ct. 
Moore, Rey. William H , Hartford, Ct. 

Rev. John H:, diinneapols, Minn. 
Moses, Rev. Albert C., Byro n, 
Mutch, Rev. William J., New Haven, Ct. 
Myers, Deacon J. 0., Wau watosa, 
Newber bag 4 Charles rE Coupev fille, W: 
Newton, Au uae ST eae Mass. 
} al 
Nims, Rev. vy, Jonna Walton, X _ ¥, 
Noble, Rev. fm ay A Chicago, il. 
Norton, Rev. Edwin C., Claremont, Cal. 
Norton, Rev. Smith Newfane, Vt. 
Nowers, Thomas, Alxinson, I = 
oyes, Joseph B. > ¥. 
usties, Rev. Wallen Seetiddace, R. 1. 

L., Clinton, Wis. 
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Oliphant, Rev. Charles H., a Mass. 

Orvis, Rev. Gurney. M., Dubuque. To. 

Geberme, Rev. Cyrus A. , Lake Geneva, Wis. 

aoe, mee A aonews 5 ~ wohl t. 

Os erhou ay, P. 

Packard, Ralward F P.. eiiton 

Keey ock, George E., Vermilion, &. D. 
e, Harlan w., Northfield, Minn. 

mer, Rev. Charles R., New a Ct. 

paren Rev. Robert, Brandon, W 

Patton, Rev. Carl 8., Auburt ae. 

Pearson, Rev. Samuel, West Point, Neb. 

rry, Rev. Pres. D. Brainerd, ree Neb. 


Potter, Rev. L. Eugene, E) 0. 
Rate Rev. aan | cr Grand Ra ids, Mich. 
tt, Deacon Fra . Ris ng, 

Seca. Rey. irom C., Whitewater, Wis. 
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Price. Rev. Thame % Iowa Falls, Io. 
Proctor, Rev. . a n Oa, Ga. 


Reyno! 

Ricker, Rav. Albert E., Chadron, Neb. 
Ripley, J. D., te ebster Groves, Mo. 
Rockwell, » Rockwell, Lo. 

Rogers, Rev. Civaries H., Mason City, 1o. 
Rogers, Rev. Samuel J., “Minneapolis, Minn. 
—, peeren Robert D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sabin, H Windsor, Wis. 

Saer, Rev. “Je me B., Cornish, Me. 

Salter, William, Burlington, Io. 

Sand hy Rey. John P., Lansing, Mich. 
Savage, Rev. G. S. F., Chicago, 

Schnacke, Rev. “Leon C., Great Bend, d, Kan. 
pout, Rev. Darius B., Sioux Falls, 8: D. 
Scott. E., Burlin ‘on. Kan. 

Scott, ow George Atkinson, N. H. 
Scott, Rev. George R. W., Leominster, Mass. 
Scudder, Rev. Jo os L., Jersey ye N.J. 
Scudder, Rev. William W., Jr., Alameda, Cal. 
Seaver, Rev. fermen, Mie peters Vt. 
Selden, Rev. -y. Joseph H 

*Sewall, R 


> —_ 
rrill, Rev. Dana, Hoopeston, I! ot. 
hingler, Rev. qe Columbus, O. 
hipman, Rev. F k R., Andover, Mass. 
hurtieff, Rev. ian W., Boston, Mass. 
leox, Rev. John B , Sacramento, Cal. 
Isby, Prof. E. C., Riahade a, Ala, 
~ ‘in, Rev. Peter A., Gallup, N. M. 
» Louis P. Fall Riv or, 
Smalley, Rev. Albert L., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Smart, ov. Willtam 8. * Brandon » Vt. 
Smiley. Rev. Elmer E , "‘Gheyenne, Wyo. 
Smith, Rev. Andrew J., Tacom a, Wn. 
Smith, Rev. Edward L., Walla Walla, Wn. 
Smith; Edwin Burritt, Chie ‘ago, I 
Smith: James A, Osage 
Smith, Rev. James R., we’ Superior, Wis. 
Smith, Rev. Joseph E., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Smith, Ly ndon A., Monte tevideo, Minn. 
Smith, Rey. Ralph J ; Kokomo, Ind. 
Snowden, } tev. 4 ames E., Cedar Falls, Io. 
Stevens, Rev. Charles M., Sears, Ky. 
Stevens, Rev. Frank V., Sedali ja, M 
Stevens, Rev. —~ Bryant, 8S. dD. 
Stevens, Dr. J. F., Lincoln, Neb. 
Stewart, Rev. Jeremiah D. Surere, Heb. 
Stickney. Rev. , Fargo, N 
Stowe, Rev. Charles E.. “Simsbury, Noe 
Stowell, C. B., Hudson. 
*Strong, Rev. E. Ellsworth 1g Mass. 
Strong, Rev. Pres. James W., Northfield, Minn. 
strong, William C., Waban, Mass 
Strong, William H.., Detroit, Mich. 
Tade, Rev. Ewing O., Avalon, Cal. 
Taft, J., Cincinnati, O. 
Talcott, E. Horatio, Torrington, Ct. 
Tarleton, G. W., Wilder, Vt. 
Taylor, Prin. Frank C., Wee} eping Water, Neb. 
Temple, Rev. William "H. G., Seattle Wn. 
hain, Rev. Alexander R., Chicago, Ll. 
homas, Rev. pues. Hiteman, lo. 
Thompson, J. J., ., Youngstown, 0. 
Thompson, Rev. Moe , Raymond, N. H. 
horp, Rev. Willard 3. Bing amton, N.Y. 
hrall, Rev. W. Herbert Huron, 8. D. 
Tompkins, Rev. snes. Cnieago. 1 Ill. 
Towne gg + H., Salem, Mass. 
Tracy, Rev. Ifred KE, “Ontario, Cal. 
True, ecg ym H.. Portland, Me. 
Tunnel! Rev. Robert rt M., Manhattan, Kan. 
Tunnell, Mrs. Robert M., Manhattan, Kan 
Tupper, Rev. Leland E., ‘Hiawatha, Kan. 
Tuttle, Rev. John E. Worcester, Mass. 
Twitchell, Rev. Justin E., New haven, Ct. 
Twombly. V. P., East Des srotees, Te. 
Updyke, Rev. Eu. ene G., Madiso 
Upton, Rev, Augustus G., Weiser, x 
Von Lieu, Mrs. F. E., Wa tertown, 8. D. 
Votaw, Rev. Elihu H., Anita, 
Waldo, Deacon Jvhn, ‘Danielson, “" 
Walters, Rev. Thomas W., Colfax, W 
*Wanamaker, William H., Philadelphia Pa. 
Ward, Rev, William Hayes, New Yor, N. Y. 
Ward, Rev. Pres. George M., Winter "Park, Fila. 
Warren, Rev. Pres. Henry K., Yankto' 
Warren, Deacon John E., Cuinberiand TWwilie, Me. 
Warren, Rev. Leroy, Kansas C 
Waters, Rev. 1. Frank, Ipswich, ‘Mase 
Watson Rev. William d., Red L 
Weage, Rev. Edward D., Tulare, Cal. 
Webster, Rev. Eu ene C., ag Mass. 
Wellman, Arthur , Malde 
Wellman, Rev. Wheeler M., "Darlington, Oxl. 
ells, Deacon Samuel, Hebr: 
heaton, J Judge Charles, Aurora, I. 
heeler, Rev. Edgar C., Ellensburg, Wn. 
heeler, Rev. Fred 8S. Grand Rapids, Wis. 
hitcomb, Deacon G. , eneeeter, Mass. 
hitelaw, 0. L., St. Leute. 
hittlesey, George P.. Washington, D 
maereeey Rey. Nathan H., New liaven, Ct. 
iard, . H, DeF., Fort Dodge, Io. 
illard, Rev. Wallace W., Mol ond %° 
ms, Rev. Edward F., bee ge 
iams, Rev. Jobn H., Redlands, bal’ 
jams, Samuel H., Glastonbury, Ct. 
jams, W. G., Sparta, Wis. 
iston, A. Lyinan, Northampton. — 
sewell, Franklin H., Canandaigua, N. Y 
Wood, G. A., Milbank, *s. D. 
Woodbridge’ Rev. Richard G , Middleboro, Mass. 
Woodwell, Rey. William H., San dwich, Mass. 
Wray, Rev. Alfred K., Kansas City, Mo. 
Wright, E. L., Hancock, Mich. 
Ww ght, Rev. Reuben B., Boise, Ida. 
Wright, Deacon Robert, ‘Iowa Falls, To. 
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Commencement Dates 


The following list includes the Commencement and 
Anniversary days of prominent educational institutions: 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 29 
Bates, Lew mn, Me., 
Benzonia, Benzon aa 
fe W: gg te 

Dartmouth, Hanover, oy, H., 
Hamilton clinton, N.Y 
H +" e, Mass. be 

, Ann r, Mich., 

Middleba ate 


Wesleyan, Mlaalftown, Ct., 
Wheaton, Wheaton 
Yale, New Haven, Ge 9 


SEMINARIES AND ACADEMIES 


St. Johnsb St. Johasb Vt.. 
Thayer, Braintree , Mass., ppg tie 
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ALDERSON, John (torment Prim. Meth.), to Winfred 
and Freedom, 8. D. cepts. 
BRAND, Chas. A., Harttora = heen to Huron, 8. D. 
CLARK, J. Brittan, Lee Ave e Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Westminster (Presb. ) Cc at Detroit Mich. Accepts. 
COLTON. illis S., to Alexis, W. Toledo P. 0., 0. 


Acc 
Caner John E., Randolph, Guy’s Mills, Pa., to Rock 
conn O. Accepts. 
OKER R, Geo. H., Whiting, Io., to Larchwood. 
DOLE Chas. J., to'Cas alia, O. ‘ace — 
ORE, H. ¢ Chas, recently o Moville, lo., to 
Se TL Ler for six months. 
EL T. Robt., Chicago Sem., to De Witt, Io. Ac- 


atts John E., we remain at Osseo, Wis., another year. 
on GORY, J Jas. C., Bingham, Me., declines call to New 
hee 


HARRIS” Ben. ae ra, O., to Lawrence St. Ch., Cin- 
cinnati. cepts. 
HOGEN, Bese Chicago Sem., to Park City, U. Ac- 


ts. 
JONES, Henry W., former pastor at Claremont, Cal., to 


ec 
JONES, "a. Lewis, recently of Clearwater and Hasty, 
Minn., to Appleton and Correll for the summer, with 
a view to permanence. Accepts. 
JONES, Wm. C., Denver, Col., Po Sharon, Pa. Accepts. 
KIN NCAID, Wr. . Andrew Presb.) Ch., Minneapolis, 
to Central Union th., Honolulu, H. I. 
K tel . A., Lane Sem., Cincinnati, O., to Storrs Ch., 


KNAPP, Bristolville, 0., to Gustavus and 
uk shasteste ye to reside at the former pisses. 
— Thos. G., to remain another year at Colville, 


LINDROOS, Karl A., Chicago Sem., to Finnish Ch., Ash- 
tabula, O - fOr five months. Acc cepts 

ens Er rhest U., Bowdlé, 8. D., oC arthage and Red- 

RICHARDS. epee, S., to remain another year at W. 
Brooksvi He, Me. Accepts. 

ee! Ft — J., San Francisco, Cal., to Glen Ellen 

Kenwo 

SHIREY, J. ie Free Baptist, to joint pastorate of Free 
Baptist and Gong. Chs. of ¢ hester Cross Roads, O., for 
one year. Acce oon 

SPENCE, Wm. H., New London, O., to Greenwich. Ac- 


its. 
wits Geo. W., and wife, of Jewell Junction, Io., to 
ilbert. Accepts. 
T, John C., Oberlin Sem. Dg New London and 
oe 


Cr 
WOODMAN, Geo. E., to Monmouth, Me. 
Ww My node Emily c. ° recently of Little V alley, N. Y., 


to Nel: 

YOUN W., recently of ie ig A ag 
Portland, Ore., to the work of the ©. 8. and P. 8. in 
Washi ington. ‘accepts 

Ordinations and ‘Installations 


CREDEFORD, Geo. H., é. Wells River, - June 16 
Sermon, Rey. Smith Baker, D.D; other Rev 
essrs.'C. L. Skinner, M. Wathen, J./L. Terrill 


c ULLUNG A Archibald, o. Steuben, Me., June 9. Sermon, 
f. G. W. Gilmore; other parts . Rev. Messrs. H. E. 
oS, are Lawrence, Lig Newport, Cc. D. Crane, 
H. F. Har arding, F. K. Elis 
HOGEN, — M., Oberlin Call, and Chicago Sem., o. 
Euclid’ A Ch., Retr O., June 17. Sermon, 
Prof. H. “a Skin iD . D.3 other ® Rev. Messrs. L. L. 
Taylor, B. G. , Mattaon, C iatt, D. D. 
HOWLAND, Chase, Mich., — 13. Ser- 


x. 8, ‘Braitey other rts, Rev. Messrs. 


= Rev. 
1B! Thurston vin and iibert. 
JACOBSON, carl me kirk Street Ch, Lowell, Mass., 
June 16, Norwegian missionary. Sermon, J. M. 








$25, Boston to the Pacific Coast. 


Not only are the rates lower than they ever 
have been before, but the facilities-as regards 
comfort and convenience were never better. 
Take, for instance, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s present rates; if one wants the 
clean, comfortable arrangement called a tour- 
ist car, the railway ticket costs but $25 to 
Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver or Victoria, 
which, added to $8 for a double lower berth, 
makes but $33. To Portland, Ore., or San 
Francisco the cost is but $5 more. C. P. R. 
tourist cars, by the way, are unrivaled in 
equipment and construction, and are run 
through from Boston tothe Pacific coast with- 
out change semiweekly and from Montreal 
daily. For those who prefer positive luxury 
the cost is but $35 to Seattle, Tacoma, Van- 
couver or Victoria, with an additional charge 
of $20.50, Boston to the coast, for a berth in 
the palace sleeping car. Tickets to Portland 
or San Francisco cost but $5 more. Round 
trip tickets, embracing a variety of routes, 
may be arranged upon equally favorable 
terms, the details of which limited space will 
not admit enumeration of, but may be ob- 
tained by communication with the New Eng- 
land headquarters at 197 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

Time was when little was known of the 
grand scenery of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, but who now has not experienced its 
impressive magnificence, or at least has heard 
some friend extol the grandeur of Banff, the 
Lakes in the Clouds, the Selkirks, the Ila- 
cilawaet Valley, Frazer Cairon, ete. 
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Greene, D. D.; other parts, Rev. weaere, © L. Mer 
oshua Coit, Morten Olsen, w. A. Bartlett, Ole 


0. apne 

PIERPONT, John, i. wiliameburs, Mass., June 15. 
Sermon, Prof. F. C. hs" D. D.; other varts, Rev. 
Mesers. 'H. T. Rose, J. F. Gleason, E. G. Cobb, G. H. 


Bue 
Resignations 
BERLIN, Orin I., Winfred and Freedom, 8. D. 
BLAKE, Elmer #., Charlestown 
BURN ELL a Arthur Te resigns work under the A. M. A., 
after five’ years’ service at Selma, Ala. He can be 


addressed at ee Humboldt St., Denver, Col. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Horace W., Edmonds, Wn. (He goes 


CORNWELL, Stanton A., Cortland, 0. 
> AKE, Frank E., Pigeon Cove, Mass., to accept a call 


to Dakota. 
GURNEY, Mrs. Ella, North Collins, N. Y. 
JONES, D ——_ benny, f and Centrev aie, 0. 
ee Dan’l L., Storrs Cincinnati, O. 
TCHAM, Henry, Ww ested, 8. sa vo take effect Oct. 1. 
CEHTIN EN, Franz Finnish Ch., Ashtabula, 
LYNCH, Fi H., asst. pastor, U United ¢ Ch., New 
Haven. Ch to nesabee pnstbeohe elsewhere. 
McSKIMMING G, Rev. David D., Olivet Ch., Cleveland, 0. 
ah bey Gustaf A wediln Gh., Middl letown, Ct., 
to stud english in Ghriovon College. 
WOOD, Benj. C., Lisle, N. Y. 


Dismissions 
Wee ace, Mac H., Brewster Ch., Detroit, Mich., June 


Churches Organized 
BECKWITH, Cal., org. and soe ., 4 June, 28 members. 


Rev. Louis Wallace is ps 
oF oo Me. (formerly a branch of C herryfield), rec. 


Miscellaneous 
comes, Josesh W., pastor at Foxboro for six yonse 
ginning Sg og ‘for near! 50 years at p baad wala 
celebrated his 90th anniversary at Orange, Mass., 
June 16. He is in excellent health. 
JONES, lar, was given a gold watch at the close of 
his pas torate at Hancock, Wis., which he leaves to 


take needed’ ye 
a Chas. A., of Berlin, Wis., is to attend the 
rid’s 8. 8S. “Convention in London. 
SEVERANCE, Milto’ of Bennington, Vt., has re- 
cently been aMlicted | by “a. death of his wife. 














Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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A Well Man 


Sick Headaches and Indigestion Had 
Troubled Him For Years. 


‘* My father suffered from severe headaches 
which troubled him for nine years. He coult 
not eat vegetables of any kind and was s 
seriously ill he was in the hospita! at four 
different times. When he had taken four 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and three boxes 
of Hood’s Pills he wasa wellman. My mother 
has also been benefited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and my brother and sister have taken it with 
good results.” W. E. Tuxpsr, Scituate Center, 
Mass. Remember; 


Hood’s “vari 


parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. Sold by all 


druggists. $1; six for $5. Get only Hood's. 
’ are the only pills to take 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood’s arsaparill:-. 


The Congregationalist’s Publications. 








The Union Church 
at Mathersville 


Prof. I. F. Woods’s story in our issue 
of 21 April, which treats in a most in- 
teresting and forcible manner the prob- 
lem of the country church, has been sv 
favorably commented upon that we 
have reprinted it as one of our Hand- 
book Series. It is worthy of a large 
circulation, and we hope for a consic- 
erable call for it, especially from rural 
communities. It sets forth the advan- 
tages arising from a combination of 
weak churches into one strong organ- 
ization. 

The Congregationalist Handbook Series 
No. 18. 100 copies, $1.25; 75 copies, 
$1.00; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 
cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Congregational House, Boston. 








ELIZABETHAN. 








century virtuoso adorned his home. 


England. 


The Bayeux Tapestry was a more minute 
history than words could give of the Norman 
invasion of England in the eleventh century. 
It told the contents of a volume at one glance. 

Here is another piece of furnishing which 
tells more graphically than words of the 
invasion of America: not by the onward march 
of an army, but by a fashion—the craze for 
reproductions of the English furniture of the 
16th century. 

This old settle, with its recessed seat, its 
massive Flemish legs, its hand-carved panel 
pictures at the back and curious joiner-work 
is a glimpse of the art with which the 16th 


It is one of about fifty pieces which we have reproduced this season as copies 
of old Elizabethan oak carved furniture which came with the Renaissance into 








PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The International Missionary 
Union 


BY M. LUTHER STIMSON 


The fifteenth annual meeting, held in the 
Tabernacle at Clifton Springs, N. Y., June 
8-14, was one of the best in recent years. Out 
of an attendance of one hundred and thirty, 
eighty-five are expecting to return to their 
former fields, China was represented by forty 
persons, India by nineteen, Turkey by seven- 
teen and Japan by thirteen. There was alsoa 
fine group of student volunteers who are under 
commission for several fields. Pundita Rama- 
bai was represented by a daughter, China by 
a young woman who is now studying medicine 
in our schools, Mexico by two little Indians, 
and America, India and Africa altogether by 
unique Amanda Smith. The intelligence pre- 
sented was both fresh and varied, and the 
discussions seemed to me unusually pertinent 
to present exigencies. Dr. A. B. Leonard, 
secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Missions, said that never in any convention 
had he heard a series of addresses so condensed, 
instructive and inspiring. The missionaries 
spoke upon vital subjects, whieh they happily 
illustrated from their varied personal expe- 
rience. Each day’s session received a valua- 
ble spiritual impulse from an hour or more 
of devotion. One of these hours was devoted 
to Home Life and prayer for missionary chil- 
dren, and a more tender season cannot be 
imagined. Another was given to the necrology 
of the union, and affectionate words were spo- 
ken to the memory of thirteen members who | 
have passed to immortality during the year: | 
past. The most distinguished of these was | 
Dr. Guido F. Verbeck of Japan. The last de- | 
votional hour gave testimony to the excellent 
work of Dr. Henry Foster and the sanitarium | 
faculty in restoring missionaries to health. 
This institution has been the spiritual birth- 
place of many souls. Dr. Foster can say with | 
Isaiah: ‘‘The Lord God hath given me the | 
tongue of the learned that I should know | 
how to speak a word in season to him that is 
weary.” | 

The physical and mental force of Dr. Cyrus | 
Hamlin is the wonder of all. His story of | 
Robert College is always fresh with piquant | 
wit and humor. The missionaries from Tur- | 
key showed how wonderfully the opportuni- | 
ties for the gospel have been increased by the | 
Armenian atrocities. The experiences of a 
family during a massacre, as related by Mrs. 
R. W. Cole, brought tears to many eyes. 
There was a note of confidence that the 
Mohammedans are to be won to Christ in large 
numbers. In Japan it seems there has never 
been so great an opportunity for missionary 
evangelism. The speakers from China testi- 
fied to the results of the late war with Japan 
in demands for mission schools and openings 
for evangelistic work. Dr. Blodget and Gil- 
bert Reid spoke reassuringly as to the dan- 
gers of the partition of the empire. So long 
as the government moves on in lines of prog- 
ress there will be no partition. Mr. Reid 
noted that most of the progressive native 
officials are arrant rogues, while many of the 
conservatives are the most honest and trust- 
worthy men. Mr. Woodside showed from 
the map that the “chain of missionary sta- 
tions across Africa’”’ is nothing to boast of, 
there being between some of them journeys 
of many days, while the field is white to the 
harvest. Mexico was declared a wonderful 
field for medical missionaries. In a brief 
article it is impossible to suggest the richness 
of the discussions and addresses on self-sup- 
port, educational work, comity, humanita- 
rian measures, evelution of nations and re- 
enforcement. 

The present war was the theme of frequent 
remark. It is felt to be a part of the great 
providence of God for the immediate exten. | 
sion of Christ’s kingdom. A suitable resolu- 
tion was voted to be sent to President Wil- 
liam McKinley. An instructive hour was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that devoted to the subject of Bib'e transla- 
tion and distribution, when v+terans Bald win 
and Blodget of China and Hepburn of Japan 
told of the early difficulties in translating, 
and how the versions have been gradually 
perfected. In both these lands the extensive 
distribution of the Scriptures by Protestant 
workers has compelled the Catholic mission- 
aries to follow suit with translations of their 
own. Great anxiety. was expressed over the 
present financial embarrassment of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. 

Mrs. Amanda Smith, the colored Methodist 
evangelist, kept every one in a state of men- 
tal and emotional exhilaration with her 
quaint remarks and her songs. She has spent 
five years as an independent worker in India 
and Africa. She gave an intere-ting account 
of what she saw of the work of the recent 
martyrs of the Mendi Mission. About count- 
ing conversions she said she never could, 
and that ‘anyway only the Lord knows all 
them that are his and them that aren’t.’’ 
Of answers to prayer: ‘ It’s all right for you 
learned folk to keep accounts, but, bless you, 
what can such ignorant souls as I do? I 
couldn’t keep up with the Lord’s goodness on 
a bicycle.” Her account of her aspirations 
to be a missionary under the idea that if she 
could just go and sing a hymn the heathen 
would all be converted, and how she put all 
her money, $2.50, into the contribution, against 
Satan’s protestation, that her girl would have 
to go barefoot, and then peace cime intoh r 


z3 June ievs 


soul like a river, and how at supper table 
she found $3 placed under her plate and felt 
like shouting, ‘‘ Hallelujah for nothing and 
glory for everything,” all told inimitably, 
quite convulsed the audience. 

More than forty of those present farewelled 
at the closing service and were tenderly ad- 
dressed by Dr. S. L. Baldwin, our vice-presi- 
dent, and by our host, Dr. Henry Foster. 

E. Bloomfield, N. Y¥., June 16. 


The seventeenth Commencement exercises 
of the ‘J}uskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute (Alabama) were attended by about 
4,000 persons. The past year has been un- 
usually successful. The number of graduates 
from the different departments was forty- 
eight. The cash receipts for the year were 
$114,487.60. Of this amount $62,000 went for 
current expenses and $52,000 for permanent 
endowment. Twenty-six industrial depart- 
ments have been maintained and 1,047 stu- 
dents have been in attendance. They have 
paid in labor $52,000 toward their expenses 





No other preparation has ever done sO many 
people so much good as Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Medicine. 


DAILY through drawing room car service to the 
Adirondacks, via the Fitchburg R. R., will be in- 
augurat-d June 27. City office, 260 Washington 
Street, is the place to apply for space. 
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Wheaton Seminary Anniversary 


The public anniversary exercises of this 
institution at Norton, Mass., began on Sunday, 
June 12, with the baccalaureate sermon by 
the president, Rev. S. V. Cole, his subject 
being Opportunity—life as an opportunity for 
making character. The students presented 
French and German plays ‘on Sunday evening 
in Seninary Hall. Examinations and Senior 
Class exercises occupied the morning of Tues- 
day. Inthe afternoon Mr. Henry A. Clapp of 
Boston gave a public lecture upon Portia—A 
Study of Ideal Womanhood from Shakespeare. 
In the evening a large audience enjoyed a con- 
cert by the school under the direction of Mr. 
Hiram B. Tucker of Boston. 
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No fairer skies ever arched over this hon- 
ored institution than those of Wednesday 
morning, when the sixty-third Commencement 
was held. A long procession of trustees, teach- 
ers, alumnz, students and guests, headed by a 
band of music, marched from the seminary to 
the church. The address was by Rev. A. E. 
Dunning on The Scholar in Society. A de- 
lightful musical program was rendered by the 
school and diplomas were presented to the four 
members of the graduating class by the presi- 
dent of the trustees, Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., 
with rarely felicitous remarks. A collation, 
reception and lawn party followed. 

This seminary, one of the oldest in New 
England, has prospered under the administra- 
tiou of its president, who was inducted into 
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office a year ago. It has fifty-six students on 
its roll, with prospect of considerable increase 
next year. Its equipment has improved and 
it has good expectation of larger endowment. 
It is doing an important work for girls pre- 
paring for college and for those who would 
pursue advanced studies without taking a reg- 
ular college course. To such it offers an in- 
viting home and excellent advantages. 








When Tired Out 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: “When 
completely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork it is of the greatest value to me. Asa 
beverage it possesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.” 




















In Honor of the President 
the July Issue of 


The Ladies’ Home Journ 


. 


a 






Has a cover printed in the National colors, presenting a 
striking figure of President McKinley, surmounted by the 
President’s private flag, and portraits of his mother and wife. 


A SPECIAL NUMBER 


a series of 


New Portraits 
of the 
President 


Secured ex- 
pressly for 
this article, 
including 
what the 
President 
himself considers 
the best portrait 
ever taken of him. 


I Cents 
a Copy 
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The Anecdotal Side 
of the President 


An article prepared specially 
by the closest friends and 
associates of the President. 
It will be accompanied by 












The Declaration 


of Independence 
AS IT IS TO-DAY 


The Presidents 
March 


Composed by Victor Herbert. 
Destined to be the National 
march as associated with the 
office of the Pvesident of the 
United States. 


—— 


Photographic 
reproductions 
of the original 
draft and the 
authentic 
document, 
now rarely 
shown to any " 
one. 
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“IN THE TRACK OF EMPIRE.” 


No one who has read Prof. Draper’s 
great work on the “Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe” can doubt for a moment 
that the track of empire is determined— 
not by the edict of man—but by geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions that are 
absolutely beyond his control; or that 
which has become history in the old 
world is progressing under the same 
immutable laws of cause 
and effect in the new. 

It is of vital importance, 
therefore, if we are to profit 
by a foreknowledge of what Ss 
is to take place in the near amt 
future, to understand what 
these conditions are. 

That they point unerr- 
ingly to an immense and 
immediate development of 
the great States upon our 
northwest boundary— 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon—there can 
be no doubt. Our readers 
who have not yet given the 
subject their attention will 
fine nothing more interest- 
ing than a glance at the 
present progress and in- 
evitable future grandeur of 
this section of our common 
country. 

It may be necessary, how- 
ever, in most cases, to dis- 
pel the too common illu- 
sion that these States are all 
of them well up toward the 
Arctic circle, and subject to such a 
climate as the thought implies. On 
the contrary, as the mapshows, they 
lay just half way between the line 


that can be-raised along the line of this 
road and its tributaries, is simply incom- 
putable; while of timber, coal and minerals 
of all kinds, there is an unlimited supply. 

Here are the resources of an empire 
greater than that of ancient Rome. 


What stimulus will lead to their develop- - 


ment? 
One answer is the demand that is in- 


Ra p-——7 


j \monry 
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And not only flour, but more of 
our products generally, will eventually 
find a market in Asia than in Europe. 
Every natural condition is in their favor; 
nothing can prevent the enormous de- 
velopment of these Northwestern States! 

It is no longer a thing of the future. 
Already cities and towns are springing 
up like magic; lands which now are 

cheap are being taken 
rapidly; water powers are 
being acquired; game 
preserves reserved. The 
magnificent wheat results 
of last year have acted 
as a natural incentive to 
settlement where wheat 
is the natural product, and 
the time to ‘occupy the 
land” is now. 

Certainly no more in- 
teresting or instructive 
Summer trip could be 
devised than one cover- 
ing the Great Northern 
Railway. The scenery, 
without question the finest 
in the United States, is 
alone sufficient induce- 

45) ment. Special excursion 

~ yates for those contemplat- 

ing emigration are made, 

in regard to which, or any 

other point on which in- 
formation is wanted, a line 
addressed to Mr. F. I, 
Whitney, St. Paul, Minn., will 
meet the prompt attention. 
Illustrated descriptive and 





of perpetual frost and the line of 
no frost at all—the zone in the 
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statistical printed matter cover- 
ing the whole subject will also 
be forwarded if asked for. 





happy medium where exist the 
highest civilization of the world. 

Again: Climate is notso much a matter 
of latitude as it is of altitude—every three 
hundred feet of the latter making a 
difference of one degree of temperature. 
Bearing this in mind, it is important to 
note that running across the continent is 
a depression in the earth’s surface which 
not only contains half the fresh water on 
the face of the globe, but further west the 
most productive soil on which the sun 
shines; and for the reason just named 
possessing a far milder climate than the 
country many miles south in Wyoming, 
Colorado and Utah, where the plains are 
as high as the mountains in the north, and 
actually half a mile nearer the skies than 
the highest part of this depression in the 
United States. 

From the Great Lakes westward through 
this mighty valley, in a straighter line 
than any other thousand miles of railroad 
ever constructed, runs the Great Northern 
Railway—the natural pathway of com- 
merce to the waters of Puget Sound and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The amount of food crops, the timber, 
horses, cattle, sheep, the dairy products, 


MONTANA 
evitably coming from across the Pacific. 
Although the national government, with 
strange lack of foresight, has done nothing 
whatever to open this enormous outlet— 
nothing to cultivate this immensely fertile 
but untried field—although there is not 
as yet a single line upon the statute books 
favorable to the development of trade in 
this direction—publicists and thinkers 
generally are beginning to realize that it 
is “Westward towards the East,” to 
Japan and China, that the great bulk of 
American commerce is yet to make its 
way. 

For instance, White Flour follows, and 
has always followed, civilization; and as 
our civilization makes its way wheat goes 
with it. It is just beginning to be used 
as an experiment in China and Japan, but 
once adopted there it will never be dis- 
carded. It must always remain an article 
of import—imported from America— 
raised in America’s great Northwest. 
Just think what the result will be when 
in addition to present consumption we 
are feeding the countless millions of 
Asiatics with wheaten flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA 








TWENTY-EIGHT hours to Chicago and thirty-two 
hours to St. Louis via the Fitchburg R. R. Conti- 
nental Limited, a high-class train from Boston daily, 
excepting Sunday, at 9.30 A. M. 


A NOTEWORTHY DISPLAY.—The student of 
times and manners will be interested to see the 
noteworthy reproductions of Elizabethan cabinet 
work which are now on exhibition at the Paine 
furniture warerooms on Canal Street, and one of 
which is pictured in another column. These old age- 
stained shapes of the past are becoming very popu- 
lar by reason of the low price at which they are 
offered. They readily harmonize with their sur- 
roundings, and give an air of distinction to the 
most commonplace apartment. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK AND TRANS- MISSISSIPPI 
Expos!rTion.—The Yellowstone National Park 
ranks among the most interesting regions of the 
globe. Its marvelous display of Titanic power, its 
rugged beauty, its geological revelations make it 
pre-eminently the most interesting spot in America. 
The personally conducted tour of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, which leaves Boston Aug. 31, 
affords the most comfortable and satisfactory 
means of visiting this wonderland. Tourists will 
travel by special Pullman train between New York 
and Cinnabar. Eight days will be spent in the 
park. On the return a stop of two days will be 
made at Omaha, affording an opportunity to visit 
the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. Round-trip rate 
from Boston, $245, and New York, $235, covers all 
necessary expenses. For detailed itineraries and 
full information address D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., or George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 
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The Business Outlook 


With the exception of some lines in New 
England the general trade of the country is 
satisfactory. The cotton mill situation in 
New England is but little changed. Actual 
trade conditions have probably improved less 
than prospects for the future, but this cir- 
cumstance imparts a better feeling all around. 

Cotton mill shares are firmer and higher in 
price, and the opinion seems to be growing 
that the industry has seen the worst, and that 
the corner has been turned. Ginghams are 
active, having largely increased in favor for 
women’s shirt waists. Woolen goods are slow, 
and the raw wool market is more or less flat. 
Iron and steel was rather more quiet, although 
the mills and furnaces still continue their 
heavy outputs. A banking of some of the 
furnaces, however, is expected to improve 
the price situation of the raw product. 

All the important factors bearing on the 
trade situation are favorable. They are: 
large bank clearings and railroad earnings, 
enormous exports of merchandise and smaller 
imports, activity in most lines of manufact- 
uring, favorable crop prospects and higher 
prices for nearly all commodities compared 
with a yearago. The stock market has been 
irregular. The big advance of the past month 
or so has induced profit taking and more or 
less ‘‘bear’”’ selling. The drives made at 
values by the “‘bears’’ fail to dislodge long 
stocks in volume, however, and it is argued 
from this circumstance that the ‘ bull” mar- 
ket will shortly be resumed in good earnest. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








DOLLIFF—DODGE—June 15, Rev. F. 8. Dolliff, pastor 
at Jackson, Me., and Etta Dodge. 


Deaths 


The ¢ for notices of deaths is cents. Each 
addttional li f cents pA Skt warde te ts. The 
money should be sent with the 











BRAMAN— i Anporadeis, May 28, Mrs. — om, 
widow of R ilton P. Braman, D. D., aged 93 yrs. 
LOVELL—In ‘Medfiela, June 10, Mary i Tovell, aged 
73 yrs., 5 mos. ; 


MRS. AMELIA A. LEONARD 


Mrs. Leonard, widow of the late Rev. Julius Yale 
Leonard, missionary of the American a gg in Turkey, 
died in ‘Bristol, Tenn., Sunday ay 1. For sixteen 
years she has been in this county in broken health, but 
the end came unexpectedly, occasioned by a fracture of 
the thigh resulting from a yall in her room. Although 
her first three years in Turkey were spent in Cxsarea, 
her name will always be associated with the work in 
Marsovan. The nucleus of its girls’ boarding school 
was a class of girls and young women whom she gath- 
ered, and it was through her persistent pleadings with 
parents or friends that these and many others were 
allowed to learn to read. Her family parlor was a 
familiar place to girls of the school, LY many students of 
the theological ,tot tors, brethren 
and sisters of the chureh and many. others in city and 
out-station, and there she has given hour after hour to 
eager and animated discussion of the truth with those 
who as yet were areas peupecens of the faith * Par 
fathers and afterwar worthy 
church, Her tireless ‘ministries to the sick in the ab. 
sence of ed hysi treating successfully even 

severe cases, her house to house visitation de | more 
than twenty years, her almost invariable attendance at 
the women’s meetings and her work in the out-stations 
must be included in any account of the growth of the 
church in the van fleld. She is affectionately re- 
membered by missionary associates and hundreds of 
Armenian friends, in many of whose homes her name is 
a household word. 











MRS. J. B. SPAULDING 


Julia Brooks Spaulding, widow of Rev. Ephraim 

Spaulding, died at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 

George rederick Stone of Evanston, [ll., on May ne 
last. Mrs. Spaulding was born in Buck land, Mass., 
T810, and was Me ey under ed Lyon, then a tet. 
vate orm and M Grant of the Ipswich Female 
Sem: yg "an married Mr. Spaulding, a 
uate owdoin College and of Andover Theol 
Seminary, and the two sailed immediately for the 
Sandwich Islands as missionaries of the American 
Board. The voyage. mate in a small whalin: re 
occupied six months. Mr. and Mrs. S| ing re- 
mained in the islands for five years, then, owing to the 
failure of Mr. 8S ding’s heal they returned to 
America. After Mr. Spaulding’s death in 1840 Mrs. 
years of her | ‘ht for some time. but the last thirty-five 
_— of her life were eons quietly in the home of her 


a. She was survivor of the early 
wich Island missionaries. 


DEACON JOEL SNOW 
The a anne of the Melrose Highlands Con 


ese 





a urch 
seemed better calculated to Suite e elements all his 
energies were ——- He was made a deacon for life 


ciated at the May communion, the day after 
attaining the age of eighty-four. 





THE CONGREGATIONALISi 
Important Meetings to Come 


. 5 ae é- Southern Conference, Asheville, N.C., 
une 17- 

Noe July Institute of Instruction, North Conway, 
Y.M it, Ca. Encampment, Northfield, Mass., June 


O-sept 
j ay an Student Conference, Northfield, Mass., 
J a A. Conference, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
u 
Reo Sunday School Convention, London, July 
Pm” Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 
uy 
Ph ees 8. C. E. Convention. Nashville, Tenn., July 
International Conteenee World’s Y. M. C. A., 
— Switzerland, July 6-10. 
National Couneil, Portland, Ore., July 7-13. 
DG, July 12, Educational Association, ashington, 
Ju 
PA Waa A. Conference, Northfield, Mass., July 
ier England Chautauqua, Lakeview, Mass, July 
Christian Workers General Conference, North- 
field, Mass., July 


American yr kownny for the ng ye of 
Science (60th anniversary), Boston, Aug. 22-27 








FastT time, superb equipment, popularity assured 
—all of these are qualities possessed by the Fitch- 
burg R. R. Continental Limited, leaving Boston at 
9.80 A. M., due at Chicago 2.40 Pp. m., and St. Louis 
6 50 P. M., next day. 








Financial 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Ninth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1898 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
CRE BE DOMED osc ccccscvccdccsecees Seevccsess 54,222. 
Estate 

















325,612.33 
136,725.00 


Loans on Stocks, payable on Semen dose 
—— uncollected and in hands of 











a senbiphdebetethduehssnephriendesaonee 462,751.73 

Interest due and accrued on ist January, 
as bvecbentbncesbechbedsccnntaconeieencs 56,855.34 
$11,296,503.15 

LIABILITIES. 

Com ae eer $3, v 00 
Reserve Premium Fund................. 4, 0o 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 671, 68 
DOES EDs vivcccqvoctccsececnccccesncess 3,57 47 























E. G. SNO 
T. B. GREENE, A. M! BURTIS, Secretaries. 
H. Ki FERRIS, F. ©. BUSWELL, Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEw YORK, January 11, 1898. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 
Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITAL, - - += = + $2,000,000 
SUBPLUS, - - - + = $28,500,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, FRANCE AND GERMANY BOUGHT 
AND SOLD 

COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and See. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charlies R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
G. G, Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 








LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of 
tne world, collects dividends and coupons without 
¢ e, issues ot and commercial letters of 
cred t, receives and pays 8 interest on deposits gub- 
ject to check at sight or on notice, lends money on 
collaterals, deals in American and other investment 
securities, and offers its services as correspondent 
and financial agent to corporations, bankers and 
merchants. 





Bankers. 
HE BANK OF ENGL 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK. mited. 
THE NATIONAL PALE BANK) 1d BANK OF 


ENGLAND. 
PARIS BANK, Limited. 


Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 
Er a Cc. nee ee 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER CHAIRMAN. 

‘DONALD C, HALDEMA 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

1 am specially prepares to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


71% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















| THE PRUDENTIAL 














ie = ISSUES 
SS N = || Life Insurance Policies 
og UNDER EVERY APPROVED FORM. 
PRUD 41 Whole Life, Limited Payment, or En- 


mn 
~ 
~ 


dowment Policies, $500 to $50,000. 
Industrial Policies, $15 up. 








COMBINING 


PROTECTION and INVESTMENT 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


e The Prudential Ins. Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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Christian Work and Workers 


Our letter from Scotland was written before 
the vote of the Free Church General Assembly 
was taken which makes it seem probable that 
the Free Church and the United Church of 
Scotland will merge their identities before long. 
The vote of the Free Church Assembly showed 
a large majority in favor of the union, the vote 
standing 486 to 41. The minority is said to 
have met since and voted not to offer any fur- 
ther opposition. The committee on morals and 
religion reporting to this assembly speaks 
sadly of the religious state of the agricul- 
tural laborers of Scotland, and describes them 
as being lost to the church, and it also deplores 
the increasing disposition of members of the 
church to attend the house of worship but 
once on the Sabbath. Prof. George Adam 
Smith supplemented the report with a striking 
speech on the ominous separation between the 
church and men of culture. ‘‘ Time was,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ when there was probably not one pro- 
fessor in any of the Scotch universities who did 
not attend church and take an interest in reli- 
gion. Now the case is different.’’ Our corre- 
spondent refers to the differences of opinion 
on temperance within the ranks of the clergy 
of this church. Professor Denney and Prof. 
George Adam Smith favor a moderate system 
of license and restriction if prohibition cannot 
be secured. Dr. Stalker, on the other hand, 
would not hear of the public being involved 
in any responsibility for the traffic. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian | 
church in Canada, in session last week, as- | 
serted that the total legal prohibition of the | 
liquor traflic was the only policy to be in- | 


dorsed by the church; that the church of 
Christ could make no compromise with a traf- 
fic that is ruinous to all human happiness and 
all social virtue and all religious life; and it 
exhorted all members of churches represented 
to labor in every lawful way to carry the 
forthcoming plebiscite in favor of prohibition. 
An attempt by Principal Grant to induce the 
assembly to take a less radical position was 
defeated. 

At the annual Swedenborgian conference in 
Cleveland, O., last week the scheme for estab- 
lishing Swedenborgian parochial schools was 
defeated and support of the public school 
system of the country was pledged. 





National Council Program 
PORTLAND, ORE., JULY 7-13 


Thursday, 10 A.M. Call to order by moderator, 
Hon. Nelson Dingley. Prayer. Tellers appointed. 
Credentials received. Moderator names nominating 
committee. Ballot for moderator and assistants. 
Choose assistant registrars and secretary. Appoint 
committees on business, credentials and finance. 
Address of welcome, Rev..A. W. Ackerman. Re- 
sponse and address of retiring moderator. Reports 
of provisional committee; of secretary; of treas- 
urer; of trustees. 

Thursday afternoon. Reports on ministerial re- 
lief, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey; union with other de- 
nominations, Rev. William H. Ward; denomina- 
tional comity, Rev. J. M. Sturtevant; ministerial 
standing, Rev. Pres. J. R. McLean. Discussion. 

Thursday evening. Reports of committee of ar- 
rangements for the Second International Council; 
committee on Gainsboro Memorial Church; inter- 
national relations of Congregationalism, Rev. A. H. 
Bradford; the part of Congregationalism in the 
making of the nation, Rev. F. A. Noble. 

Friday forenoon. Business. Devotional service. 
Reception of delegates from other bodies: (a) from 
England, Rev. A. Mackennal; (b) from Canada. 
Religious Movements on the Pacific Coast. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. C. F. Clapp, Myron Eells, 
George Mooar and W. C. Kantner. Paper on Mor- 
monism and the Present Situation in Utah, Pres. 
William 8S. Hunt. 

Friday afternoon. Business. Report on prison 
reform. Discussion, Rev. H. H. Hart. Paper, How 
to Unite Friends of Temperance, Frank Fox- 
croft. Discussion, Rev. H. H. Russell. Report on 
Scripture doctrine of divorce, Rev. C. Caverno. Re- 
port on gambling, Rev. C, H. Hamlin. 

Friday evening. Paper, Commo Grounds of’ Be 
lief for Christian Thinkers, Rev. E. 8. Hill. Dis- 
cussion, Rev. Prof. H. C. King. Paper, Christian 


THE CONGREGATIONALIS} 


Living and Giving, Rev. C. W. Hiatt. Discussion, 
Henry M. Moore. 

Saturday morning. Business. Report on manual, 
Rev. Elijah Horr. Devotional service. Report on 
relation of the benevolent societies to the churches, 
Rev. C M. Lamson. Paper, Modern Methods in 
Missionary Work, Samuel B. Capen. Discussion. 

Saturday afternoon. Excursion to Forest Grove, 

Sunday morning. Sermon by Rev. A. J. Lyman, 
followed by sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Sunday evening. Addresses on the Federation of 
Protestant Churches. Rev. Messrs. Frank T. Bay- 
ley and Alexander Mackennal. 

Monday. Devoted to the benevolent societies. 
Morning. A.M. A.,C. E.8.,C.C. B.S. Afternoon. 
C.8.8.and P.S8.,A.B.C F.M. Evening. C. H. M.S. 

Tuesday morning. Business. Report on Secret 
Societies, Rev. William H. Davis. Devotional serv- 
ice. How to Secure the Property of Disbanded 
Churches, Rev. T. W. Metcalf. Address, The Con- 
gregationalism of the Twentieth Century, Rev. Wil- 
liam H. G. Temple. 

Tuesday afternoon. Business. Statements from 
theological seminaries. Paper, High Standards of 
Character for the Christian Ministry, Rev. Prof. 
A. L. Gillett. Discussion. 

Tuesday evening. The Church and Local Prob- 
lems, Rev. William E. Barton. Discussion, Rev. 
E. G. Updyke. Report on city evangelization, Rev. 
C. E. Jefferson. Discussion, Rey. T. E. Clapp. 

Wednesday morning. Business. Devotional serv- 
ice. Paper, The Future of Ecclesiastical Councils, 
Rev. H. A. Hazen. Discussion, Rev. Pres. William 
F. Slocum. Unfinished business. Closing address. 
Adjournment. An excursion to Walla Walla and 
Whitman College. 
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The hollow-arch drop-forged foik ¢ 
crown of the Waverley is a triumph 
of mechanical skill—the strongest ¢ 
yet devised. 


Waverley 
Bicycles $ 5O 
mre Fee 


L Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ROSuON BEN 


Lottee: 


IS A COMBIN ATION OF 


H IGH aS RADE 
CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICAN 


COFFEES 





BeSTON BLEND 


Boston Blend Low-Priced, and Honest. 


We roast the Coffee in our own building, granulate it and pack it in two-pound 
cans while hot. Granulation differs from grinding ; ground coffee is uneven—some coarse 
and some fine—and sometimes you have muddy coffee, due to the uneven grinding. 


If your grocer does not sell it, we will prepay express on two cans 
(4 lbs.) to any address in New England on receipt of $1.00. 


COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., Boston, Mass. 


is a combination of the finest Coffees 
grown on the American Continent. It may 
seem odd (and it is) to see coffee advertised 
as ‘“‘American.” In these times most 
people think they are drinking Java or 
Mocha, but the fact remains that the 
great bulk of the coffee used throughout the 
world is raised on the American Continent. 
BOSTON BLEND, then, appeals: 


ist.—To lovers of Fine Coffee. 


2d.—To lovers of Money. 


We sell it at 25 cents per 
pound (50 cts. for 2-lb. can). 


3d.—To lovers of Truth. 


Because the can contains}just 
what the label calls for. 


Briefly : 
is Good, 
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cart Troubles: 


are usually ) 
symptoms of in- f 
digestion. Fer- 
menting food ) 
causes palpita- 
tion and pain. ¢ 

Tarrant’s } 

Seltzer { 
' Aperient i 
relieves. the symptom at once by re- } 
moving the cause. Endorsed by} 
) Physicians for SO years. 
50c. and $1. All druggists. ) 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this headi: g five lines (eight 
words to the line), nest aelueribare ifty 4 each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Teacher wanted in a Boston private specialty 








interest. Address Profitable, care of Congregationalis'. 


Use of Parsona A Congregational Pastor would 
be pleased to supply fhe pulpit in a hill or shore town of 
New England during the month of August for the use 
of the parsonage. ‘estimonials of a fur- 
nished. Address ‘ Supply,” Congregational House 


I. Planning. 
TIMELY 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist 


+ Seay > eee: 
5. Renewal of Good - 
Leaflets zenship 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THB CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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Canadian Congregationalists 
Meet 


Bond Street Church, Toronto, was a model 
place for the annual meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union of Ontario and Quebec, June 
8-13. Local arrangements were all that could 
be desired, the attendance was large and the 
welcome of the pastor, Rev. Morgan Wood, 
most cordial. The other city churches also 
contributed their part to make the gathering a 
success. In return they had the helpful serv- 
ices of visiting brethren on Sunday. 





Fraternal Relationships 

It was a pleasure to welcome Rev. Messrs. 
E. E. Braithwaite, delegate from Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick ; Hilton Pedley, mission- 
ary of the American Board to Japan; A. W. 
Gerrie of West Torrington, Ct.; and F. S. 
Fitch, D. D., of Buffalo, N. Y. The union 
named Principal George as delegate to the 
union of England and Wales, strong commit- 
tees to the union of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick and to the International Congre- 
gational Council at Boston, and asked Dr. 
Fitch to convey warmest greetings to the tri- 
ennial council at Portland, Ore. A committee 
was also appointed to take action on closer 
fellowship with the churches of the United 
States. 


Annual Addresses 

These were by the chairman, Rev. William 
McIntosh of Ottawa, and Rev. W. T. Gunn of 
Montreal, who preached the sermon. Our 
Mission was the theme of an able address 
from the chair. Mr. MeIntosh is clearly con- 
vinced that Congregationalism has an impor- 
tant place to fill inthe Dominion. The Min- 
istry of Jesus Christ was the basis of an 
earnest, practical address by Mr. Gunn, who 
spoke of service, patience and the power of 
love. 


Denominational Interests 

The first was the Home Missionary Society, 
which reported good work and a gratifying 
surplus of $1,000. The college reports told of 
splendid sessions under Principal George and 
of energetic efforts to increase the endowment 
fund, toward which an encouraging start is 
already made. The Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety announced all claims paid and a substan- 
tial balance on hand. The Publishing Com- 
pany spoke of success, and was cheered by 
perhaps the largest and best meeting of its 
history. The union, too, for the first time in 
many years, paid all traveling claims in full 
and carried forward a balance twice as large 
as the year before. The annual meetings of 
all these interests were large and full of cheer. 


Public Questions 

Always interested in these matters, the 
union was not behind this year. The coming 
plebiscite on prohibition was earnestly advo- 
cated ; the lack of Sunday observance and the 
use of narcotics were severely condemned ; 
the life and work of Mr. Gladstone were re- 
membered by suitable resolutions; sympathy 
was expressed with the churches of the United 
States in connection with the war of that 
country, and approval of the Anglo-American 
alliance was recorded. 


The Welfare of Youth s 

Disappointment was expressed by Rev. A. 
F. McGregor, and generally felt, that the 
Christian Endeavor conference had been 
crowded out by business. The Sunday school 
conference, under the leadership of Mr. S. P. 
Leet, was, however, one of the brightest ses- 
sions of the union. Teachers’ Meetings, the 
Home Department and the Lesson Systems 
were among the topics discussed. The mass 
meeting at Bond Street on Sunday afternoon 
was addressed by Mr. Henry Cox and Rev. 
Messrs. A. F. McGregor, Hilton Pedley and 
John Wood. 


Platform Meetings 
The Missionary Society of the home field 
claimed the first, when vigorous addresses 


were given by Rev. Messrs. E. E. Braithwaite, 
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Thomas Hall, J. W. Pedley and Principal 
George. On the following evening Rev. M. 
Kelly spoke on Specialists in Goodness, Rev. 
Hilton Pedley on the Religions of Japan and 
Rev. F. S. Fitch, D. D., on An Elect Race, or 
The Mission of the Anglo Saxon Peoples. At 
this service a verse of America and one of 
God Save the Queen were sung. The closing 
meeting was addressed by Rev. A. W. Gerrie 
on The World-Wide Mission of the Church; 
Rev. H. S. Beavis, D. D., on The Congrega- 
tional Fathers of Canada; and Rev. Pro- 
fessor Warriner on Our Contribution to the 
Life of Today. | 


Devotional Meetings 

This survey would not be complete without | 
some reference to the really excellent morn- | 
ing gatherings for devotion. ‘They were more | 
than osually well attended and as a rule were 
marked by promptness and earnestness. In 
these facts is one of the secrets of the success- 
ful sessions. J. P. G. 








THE Fitchburg Railroad is the only line opera- | 
ting daily trains to the Adirondacks. At 260 Wash. | 
ington Street, city office, you can get full informa 
tion. 
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Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’ Sent 
FREE on APPLICATION. 
New YORK CONDENSED MILK Co.n.. 













ARMSTRuUay « mcKELVY 





DEPARTMENT STORE advertises: 


Pit sburgh. 
REYMER-BAUMAN : , : 
nara pens “St. Louis Strictly Pure White Lead, 

uu "= 
pee TOT utargh 12%, 25, 50 and 100-16. kegs, 
vorerame }omeaat guaranteed.” Analysis of this mixture shows 
pa I it to be: 
sone Zinc, 26.03% 

New York. 

Barytes, 73.07% ~~ 

UNION White Lead, none. 
sovuan cue Zinc is cheaper than White Lead, and 
COLLIER barytes is sold at about %4c. per lb. 
MTBBOURE 1. Lonle Moral: Buy White Lead from reputable . 
RED SEAL : : 
SOUTHERN dealers, and make sure that the brand is right 
ow panes | See list of genuine brands. 

Cleveland. 

By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 

SALEM m, esi shade is readily obtaine: le ving valu 
CORNELL ge FRE E« Tegan abe = p ae pol Ne pe road = , 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 


folder showing eee of house painted in different designs or various styles « ' 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to pain: 


William St., New York. 








SALT | 
RHEUM 


FOR YEARS CURED 


Thad Salt Rheum for years. My leg from 
knee to ankle was raw and swollen, and the 
pain was intense. I tried doctors in Hartford, 
Waterbury, and New Haven, tonoavail. Cu- 
TICURA RESOLVENT, Curicura (ointment), 
and a box of CuTicura Soap completely 
curedme. GARRETT T. SAYERS, 
Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Ma A Bony rmaynd stunt? 998 ToRreRin + pueries 
Coticura Soap. ith Curicura, and 
mild doses of Coricoma LVEN 

hroughout a Drve arp o 
one hee 4 How to Cure Sait Rheum, 








BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. 
Oatalogue. The ©. 8, BELL CO., 


BUGKEYEPESLEQUNPRY 


rade Copper and Ti 


Bunones Fs CHURCH BELLS 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only 








Home and a Mother’s Care ™az,vs 


for 3 or 4 children in acultivated home, very healthfully 
situated on high land with spacious grounds, in a Boston 
suburb. where they will receive the devoted and —- 
stant attention of a refined lady, who has had great 

experience and success in this work. Highest ti- 
monials on application to H. 8. D., Box 178, Boston, Mass. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


best cure for C 
ae Pains and the tile o atthe “Pechie ana 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it L.~ 4 
a curative brtnct over disease unknown to other reme 





dies, the most revitalizing, lif ing com» 

ees iscovered. Weak Lum matism, 
ye a PE 
» idieys an wels are 

Garave who a eyia recover healt by tks tusnely wae 





LARKIN SOAP 


fully explained in beautiful free book- 
let. Free Sample Soap if mention 
this pub! eer 


Sz AND PREMIUMS.—THE LARKIN IDEA 
SOAP MFG. CO., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





THE POT CALLED THE 
KETTLE BLACK BECAUSE 
=? HOUSEWIFE DIDNT 


© 


APOLIO 









Che Chapel Dymnal 


Just Issued by the 
Pilgrim Press... 
Churches Which Have Adopted | A Few Opinions of the Chapel Hymnal. 


“Tt seems to be just what I’ve been looking for for some time 


& 6 
but haven’t found in the several different books I have examin 
the Chapel Hymnal within the of late. I am exceedingly well og with the Chapel Hymnal.”’ 












CuAsE, Clerk, 
past few days: High St. Conpiagiiaia Church, Lowell, Mass. 
i “T am very much pleased with ees book.’’ 

Park Ridge, Ill. Rev. S. A. BARRETT, 





Pastor First Ghureh, East Hartford, Ct. 
**T am prepared to A that the Chapel Hymnal is by all odds 





Spring Valley, Ill. 










D the most satis actory book of praise for the purpose intended that 
First Church, Lynn, Mass. | I have ever examined. It is precisely what such a book ought 
| to be.” E. R. Donenor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Central Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
‘The committee have examined the C . 4 Hymnal and are 


H very much pleased with it. We will use book in both the 
Ber lin, Mass. ‘| prayer meeting and Sunday school.’’ 









WILFRED BARNES, 
Eaton, Col. Chairman Music Committee, First Church, Lynn, Mass. 













Tbe Chapel Hymnal is beautifully and substantially bound iN CLOTH, has 350 pages, and contains 370 hymns 
and 360 tunes, including a number of the more desirable ‘Gospel Hymns,” and many other popular selections, 
together with Responsive Readings from the Revised Version. It will be found sufficiently comprehensive for 
ALL SERVICES in many churches. 

The price for introduction—40 cents per copy—is lower than that of any other like book in the market. A 
returnable sample copy will be sent on request. 












Introduction reine. 40 anes — Price, 60 cents. 





Address correspondence and inquiries to 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 


Congregational House, Boston, or 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 










FRENCH'S SUMMER St. 








Our series of 1898 Spring 
examples of select pleasure +. "a 
vehicles is now at its hight. ‘Just Like Cream. 


The unique character of the 4 
newest conceptions leads us to Its soft, abundant lather has a 


Sigacling <r sive. “Sister REFRESHING, BEAUTIFYING 


we have never before shown such 




















a comprehensive assortment, to Effect on the skin. 
suit individual needs. It is delicately perfumed and carefully 
= French Carriage Co., Sample cake mailed to any address for 2c. Full sized cake, 15c. 








Ferdinand F. French, 
83-85 Summer St., Address, Dept. G, 


as Be Boston. 
Cor, Kingston, Only, oston THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ CO., 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 



















